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LITERATURE. 


Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. By Prof. 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda 
Villari. In Two Volumes. (C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


THESE volumes divide into three parts: 
the first, forming nearly half of the whole 
book, is an Introduction on the general 
character of the Renaissance as it appeared 
in Italy; the second traces the life of 
Machiavelli from his birth in 1469 to the 
year 1507, when his scheme of a Florentine 
militia was realised by the election of the 
‘* Nove della Milizia ;’’ the third, consisting of 
more than one hundred pages, is devoted to 
documents. The biographer of Savonarola 
and Machiavelli, if he does his work as 
comprehensively and exhaustively as Prof. 
Villari, with as wide a survey of external 
circumstance and as penetrating an insight 
into national psychology, must needs em- 
brace the whole history of the Renaissance 
in its relation to Florence. It is, therefore, 
with the keenest interest that we turn to 
Signor Villari’s Introduction. 

It must be prefaced that the anthor’s 
intention is to seek Machiavelli in his in- 
tellectual, moral, and social environment, 
to detect Machiavellism in Italian politics 
before the apparition of the hero on the 
scene, and to discover what conditions of 
the national existence rendered the origi- 
nality of his genius possible, supplied him 
with his special problems, and led him to 
the solutions which he offered for them. 
After a survey of the age in Italy at large, 
Signor Villari proceeds to discuss the con- 
dition in particular of Milan, Florence, Venice, 
Rome and Naples. He then proceeds to 
sketch the rise and progress of humanism 
from Petrarch to Pico, and the restoration of 
Italian literature by Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
Poliziano. After this he returns to the 
political problems of the Renaissance, 
describes the papacy of Alexander with 
some minuteness, sketches the invasion of 
Charles VIII., and touches briefly upon the 
dramatic history of Savonarola in Florence. 
This brings him to the proper subject of his 
book : for the first fragment of Machiavelli’s 
writing we possess—almost the first indica- 
tion of his existence—is a letter describing 
one of the Frate’s sermons in the March of 
1498. 

Signor Villari believes that the main and 
all-important fact of Italian history upon the 
close of the Middle Ages was the survival 
of the Commune as the sole political and 
social unit—the centre of government and 





the source of public energy. It is, indeed, 
indisputable that what distinguished Italy 
from the other great nations of Europe was 
her failure to achieve national unity before 
the foreign invasions of the sixteenth century 
put an end to her internal evolution. And 
this was mainly due to the constitution of 
her Communes, independent of each other, 
and reciprocally jealous, without a common 
bond of interest or a common policy. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the modern conception 
of the State, as an organisation uniting and 
co-ordinating political and social forces, did 
not exist. After the battle of Legnano and 
the retirement of the Popes to Avignon, 
neither Empire nor Papacy had any powerful 
or practical influence in Italy. The social 
hierarchy of feudalism, with a monarch as 
the principal authority, had never been 
established in the peninsula. The Com- 
munes, which had won the battle of Italian 
independence, were left to pursue their own 
course of development ; and they were them- 
selves but aggregates of smaller associations 
—Gnilds, Arts,and Colleges—ill-compacted 
and for the most part torn by internal dissen- 
sions. The principle of representative govern- 
ment was unknown. Each Commune was acity 
governed by a caste of privileged burghers ; 
and as it acquired territory or absorbed ad- 
jacent townships, it reduced its dependencies 
to slavery. Thus the growth of Florence 
meant the extinction of political existence 
for Pisa, Arezzo, Cortona, Montepulciano, 
and so forth. Meanwhile the gradual meta- 
morphosis of mediaeval institutions and the 
enfeeblement of mediaeval sentiments pro- 
duced an atmosphere of party-politics and 
factions in the Commune, which encon- 
raged the emergence of personal ambition 
and egotism ; so that not a few of the Italian 
cities fell into the hands of tyrants. These 
tyrants administered the cities for their 
own profit, and turned the old municipal 
machinery into an instrument of despotic 
government. But the tyrants were not more 
formidable as neighbours than the republics. 
Italy under the sway of a Visconti would 
have been scarcely less enslaved than Italy 
under the close oligarchy represented by the 
Golden Book of Venice, or than Italy under 
the dominion of the 3,200 beneficiati or en- 
franchised citizens of Florence. To preserve 
an equilibrium between the several Italian 
cities was so essential to independence as 
the Italians understood it that Cosimo de’ 
Medici’s support of the tyrant Sforza in 
Milan was regarded as a patriotic policy, 
the Sforza forming a bulwark against the 
encroachments of the Venetian Grand Coun- 
cil. It was thus that the survival of the 
Commune as the recognised type of social 
and political organisation in Italy stood in 
the way of national unity. The consolida- 
tion of the Italians under a single King 
was rendered impossible by their ancient 
prejudice in favour of local independence, 
and, it may be added, by the antagonism of 
the Papacy. Federation was equally im- 
practicable, since it presupposed a central 
government different from the Commune, 
and had against it both the Papacy and 
Naples. 

It appears to me that Signor Villari dis- 
misses somewhat too summarily this question 
of the possibility of federation between the 





—— 


Italian States, and does not fully account 
for their failure to attain what proved the 
safeguard of Swiss liberty. It is true that 
in the fifteenth century things had gone too 
far for confederation. But after the defeat 
of Frederick Barbarossa at Legnano, when 
the Lombard and Tuscan leagues were in 
full vigour, before the Guelf and Ghibelline 
factions had confused the very mainsprings 
of political activity, and while the popular 
militia was still energetic and efficient, it 
seems at first sight strange that the Communes 
should not have advanced from the concep- 
tion of local and municipal independence to 
that of national freedom. Signor Villari is 
satisfied with observing on this point that con- 
federation ‘‘ presupposed a central Govern- 
ment different from that of the Communes, 
in which the city was no longer the State ;”’ 
and no doubt the vast importance of the cities 
when compared with the Contado, even at that 
early epoch, constituted a very serious differ- 
ence between the Italians and the Swiss. 
Yet, together with this obstacle to confede- 
ration, we ought also to reckon the political 
ideas peculiar to the Middle Ages, potent 
everywhere in Europe, but most potent in 
Italy. Even the Lombard burghers, who 
had driven Frederick Barbarossa from the 
field of Legnano, recognised the supremacy 
of the Emperor, and failed to conceive any 
civilised human society whereof he should 
not be the God-appointed head. All they 
wanted was what they considered their rea- 
sonable rights and privileges within the 
city walls. To raise up a political associa- 
tion as a bulwark against the Holy Roman 
Empire, and by the formation of this defence 
to become one independent and united nation, 
instead of remaining an aggregate of scat- 
tered townships, would have seemed to their 
minds little short of sacrilege. Signor 
Villari, as I have-observed before, points out 
the opposition which the federative prin- 
ciple would have met with from both Pope 
and King of Naples. The Regno might 
perhaps have been defied and absorbed : but 
Rome offered a more formidable obstacle ; 
since the Papacy was hardly ready in the 
thirteenth century to take the lead in a con- 
federation, however eager the Popes had 
been to espouse the cause of the Communes 
as against the Empire. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that, even at this early 
period of Italian history, the marked differ- 
ences and the jealousies of the Italian cities 
had begun to emerge. The maritime activity 
of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice sundered these 
republics from the interests of Florence, 
Milan, and Siena. The South had scarcely 
any sympathy with the North. Nor wasa 
pressing need for combination face to face 
with an oppressor felt. Thus the moment 
at which alone federation would have been 
possible was missed; and the historian of 
the Renaissance in Italy has to trace the 
progressive development of mutually mis- 
trustfal petty States, and the accentuation of 
political distinctions, which divided the 
national forces of the Italians, and left them 
powerless to resist the impact of foreign in- 
vaders. 

Signor Villari devotes a separate section 
to the history of tyranny in Milan, de- 
scribing the rise of the Visconti and the 
Sforzas, and showing how the old re- 
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publican life of the chief Lombard cities was 
absorbed into an absolutely egotistic princi- 
pality. Inthe characters of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti and Francesco Sforza, as pourtrayed 
by him, the student of Machiavelli will find 
the forecast of much that was systematised 
in the Principe; and here it may be re- 
marked that one singular merit of Signor 
Villari’s book is the sustained, though not 
always expressed, reference to its main 
theme. After Milan, the constitution of 
Florence, tending ever more and more to 
democracy, and democratic even under its 
Medicean tyrants, is briefly but vigorously 
sketched. Venice follows; and it is shown 
how, starting with a constitution not dis- 
similar to that of Florence, the Venetians 
developed a close aristocracy of wealth. 
The peculiar conditions of Rome, and the 
anomaly of the temporal kingdom of the 
Popes, receive separate consideration; as 
also does the stormy history of Naples, 
almost separated from the intellectual and 
social life of Italy by internal misadventures 
and successive ages of misrule. 

To follow Signor Villari through the 
whole of this elaborate and most interesting 
Tntroduction would be impossible. As he 
approaches the date of Machiavelli’s first 
appearance on the stage, he enters more 
fully into details, drawing his materials 
for the history of Alexander’s papacy 
and for the invasion of Charles VIII. 
from the relazioni mainly of ambassadors. 
At length the hero of his book appears; 
and from this time forward to the end of 
the work Signor Villari is occupied in un- 
ravelling the tangled skeins of public affairs 
in which the Secretary of the Florentine 
Dieci took a part. So little is known of 
Machiavelli’s personal life that the man is 
almost unavoidably lost sight of in weari- 
some mazes of complicated details which 
are necessary for the explanation of his 
diplomatic missions. Interest in this part 
of Signor Villari’s work centres in what 
relates to the gradual development of 
Machiavelli’s political ideas and the form- 
ation of his style; and, therefore, the his- 
tory of his intercourse with Cesare Borgia 
forms the most important passage in the 
present volume, both as regards the matter 
and Signor Villari’s way of treating it. 
Machiavelli was not great as a man of 
action; he was not admirable as a cha- 
racter; his private life was déficient in 
nobility and in dramatic interest. It is as 
a thinker and a writer that he distinguishes 
himself from all the Italians of his age. The 
analysis of his opinions must consequently 
form the main topic of his biography. From 
Signor Villari’s handling of this matter 
during the first and comparatively barren 
period of Machiavelli’s life we look forward 
with the greatest curiosity to the second and 
still long-to-be-expected instalment of his 
work. As yet it is somewhat too early to 
pronounce an opinion upon his theory con- 
cerning much-disputed ‘ Machiavellism.” 

In this notice I have only attempted to 
describe the plan of Signor Villari’s first 
volumes, and to touch what seem to me the 
main points in his Introduction. The whole 
work promises to be one of the most perma- 
nently valuable contributions to the history 
of the Renaissance in Italy; and English 





students may be congratulated on the ap- 
pearance of the translation by the hand of 
Mdme. Villari, herself an English author. 

J. A. Symonps, 








Fairy Tales: their Origin, and Meaning. 
With some Account of Dwellers in Fairy- 
land. By John Thackray Bunce. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Mr. Bonce’s little book is a reprint of 
Christmas holiday lectures delivered at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. Mr. 
Bunce told his young Birmingham and 
Midland friends fairy-tales, and then he 
explained the origin and meaning of the tales 
he told. Unfortunately, the explanations he 
gave are wrong. It would be a very rash 
thing to say about any theory or assertion 
on the subject of marchen that it is wrong, 
but I trust to be able to demonstrate that 
Mr. Bunce’s theory does not hold water. It 
is the theory of Prof. Max Miller, and of Sir 
G. W. Cox, as adapted by Mr. Bunce to 
infant minds. One has a guess at what it is 
all to be about when one reads the heading 
of the first chapter, “ Origin of Fairy Tales 
—The Aryan Race.” Mr. Bunce dog- 
matically declares 

“that there must have been one origin for all 
these stories ; that they must have been invented 
by one people; that this people must afterwards 
have been divided ; and that each part or division 
of it must have brought into its new home the 
legends once common to them all. . . . All these 
nations belong to one family, the Indo-Germanic, 
or Indo-European or Aryan race.” 

Again : “ All the chief stories and legends are 
alike, because they were first made by one 
people ; and all the nations in which they are 
now told . . . tell them because they are all 
descended from this one common stock.” 
Here, then, Mr. Bunce avers that “ all these 
stories’ were invented by one people and 
that people Aryan. He leaves out of account 
that Zulus, Bushmen, the people of 
Madagascar, the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Aztecs, the ancient Egyptians, the wild 
Samoyeds who are still pagan, the ancient 
Finns, knew and told the same stories— 
stories identical with Cinderella, the Gaelic 
‘* Battle of the Birds,” and so forth. Now, 
if Mr. Bunce holds that Samoyeds, Bushmen, 
and Japanese, who certainly are not Aryans, 
borrowed the stories from ‘the one people 
that invented them,” he must suggest some 
date for the borrowing. It cannot have 
been recent: the borrowing cannot have 
been from missionaries and merchants, for 
the stories as told by African, American, 
and Asiatic peoples are intertwined inex- 
tricably with their epic legends, their re- 
ligion, and their popular proverbs. Either 
the Aryan race must once have covered 


the parts of the globe already indicated, 


or all the nations mentioned, Japanese, 
Aztecs, &c., must be Aryan, or the Aryans 
had no monopoly of the invention of mérchen. 
Mr. Bunce will probably not maintain that 
the Samoyeds, and Egyptians, and Japanese 
are Aryans. He has, then, to choose between 
giving up the Aryan theory altogether or 
supposing that the Aryans “got at” the 
other races in the very beginning of their 
conscious thought, and whispered to them 
the Aryan fairy-tales. 








Supposing that Mr. Bunce adopts this 
latter alternative (which saves the Aryan 
credit for originality), he will find some dif. 
ficulties in his way. How did the savage 
and ex hypothesi non-Aryan element get 
into the stories? Take, for example, the 
story of Cinderella—“ It is the story of the 
Sun and the Dawn. Cinderella, grey, dark, 
and dull, is all neglected when she is away 
from the Sun, obscured by the envious 
Clouds, her sisters, and by her stepmother 
the Night.” The Night seems more like the 
mother of Dawn than the step-mother, and 
one does not see why there should only be 
two clouds. In any case it is obvious that 
this explanation is much too facile and 
general. It is necessary to take all the 
Aryan versions of the Cinderella formel, and 
examine them. They all contain a great 
deal that the solar explanation, as given by 
Mr. Bunce, does not explain. They all become 
more full of savage featuresas you follow 
them eastwards, and southwards, and north- 
wards. What is the meaning of the mys- 
terious protector, who in France and Eng- 
land is a fairy godmother, in Scotland is a 
red calf, and in Servia becomes still more 
strange? What is the meaning of the 
bird’s song, which warns the Prince that 
he is riding with the wrong bride—a point 
repeated with singular neatness in the Zulu 
form of the story? What is the meaning of 
the trial of the slipper—a part, by the way, of 
the fanciful marriage-ceremonial of the French 
peasants? There are many other features 
in the tale which appear as fragments in 
other widely-spread stories that are not con- 
fined to the Aryan race. These features are 
not explained by general remarks about the 
Dawn. Again, “‘ Bhéki, the sun-frog,”” which 
“squats upon the water” (do frogs squat 
on the water ?) is found in Natal, among the 
natives, whose language has no very marked 
affinity to Sanskrit. Mr. Bunce repeats the 
long Gaelic tale of the ‘‘ Battle of the Birds,” 
which answers to the Lowland Scotch 
“Nicht, Nought, Nothing.” It is composite 
and complicated, a mosaic of fragments 
of popular fancy. Mr. Bunce explains all 
by saying, “ Here is clearly a sun-myth, 
which is like those of ancient Hindu and 
Greek legend: the blue-grey Filly is the 
Dawn, on which the new day, the maid 
and her lover, speed away.’ The maid 
is the daughter of a Giant who performs a 
number of strange feats, such as putting a. 
castle into a handkerchief, and whom Mr. 
Bunce discerns to be “the morning sun.” 
Why the morning sun should wish to destroy 
the maid and her lover; why it takes a pair 
of them to compose the new day; how the 
new day gets on when the morning sun 
is drowned at evening; what becomes of 
the blue-grey Filly (the Dawn), which is still 
fall of running when ‘the morning sun 
is drowned and out of the race, one cannot 
pretend to guess. “ Our ancestors,” as Prof. 
Max Miiller says, “were not idiots,” and 
never contrived an allegory so absurdly 
ricketty as this. Meanwhile it is important 


to note that the trials which the Giant im- 
poses on the lover of his daughter correspond 
to those of Ilmarinen in the Finnish Kalewala. 
The Finns, we presume, are not Aryans. As 
to the robbery of the Giant’s daughter, it 
answers, perhaps, to the old and almost for- 
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gotten legend which makes Odysseus run 


‘off with the daughter of the Cyclops. This, 


however, is the merest conjecture. Odysseus, 
by the way, according to Mr. Bunce, “‘ tricks 
the giant Polyphemus, and causes him to 
throw himself into the sea,” just as the giant 
in the “ Battle of the Birds ” came to grief 
in the water. Homer has nothing to say 
about either the daughter or the drowning 
of Polyphemus. The enormous number of 
these details, which no one wide explana- 
tion solves, their constant reappearance 
among the legends of the non-Aryan peoples, 
and the many traces of savagery (such as 
the familiar mention of cannibalism, of magic, 
of the taboo, of intercourse with the beasts) 
among the tales of European people, are all 
essential points which Mr. Bunce’s theory 
does not cover. It is a pity that doctrines 
which the slightest knowledge of the myths 
and manners of savages at once confutes 
should be dogmatically presented to children. 
It is not important that they should know 


. 


anything about the ——_ of fairy-tales, but if 
they are to know anything, what they know 
should not be obsolete and wrong. About 


the real origin of fairy-tales it would be mere 


rashness to dogmatise, though many of. 


them are fanciful explanations of institu- 
tions and customs. To deny that they are 
the peculiar inventions of the Aryan race, 
or that the problems concerning them can 
be solved by rickeity allegories about the 
dawn, is no longer rash. The immense an- 
tiquity of these fables is proved by the ex- 
tent of their distribution among most races. 
They are, perhaps, in a sense, our earliest 
literary documents, and they need to be 
sifted with a scientific minuteness and ex- 
plored with a diligence of research which, of 
course, it would be pedantic to expect in the 
author of Christmas holiday lectures. Even 
a holiday lecturer, however, should abstain 
from talking about a topic of which, appa- 
rently, he does not understand the dimen- 
sions. Some idea of their extent is given in 
Mr. Farrer’s admirable paper on “‘ Savage 
Fairy Lore,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for December 1878. A. Lana. 








The Transvaal of To-day. War, Witchcraft, 
Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By 
Alfred Aylward, Commandant (late) 
Transvaal Republic; Captain, Lydenberg 
Volunteer Corps. (Blackwood.) 


THE object of this book is to make the study 
of the South African Question easier both 
for rulers and people. Mr. Aylward in his 
Introduction thus justifies his venturing 
into print :— 

“The knowledge I have acquired of colonial men 
and manners depends on’ ten years’ intimate con- 
nexion with the press and people of South Africa. 
In this work I represent no especial party ; Iam not 
writing either to praise or to blame, but simply to 
state facts calculated to bring the cause and the 
costs of the war now being waged on the north- 
eastern border of the Transvaal fully, fairly, and 
intelligently before the British public.” 

He believes that the Boers have been all 
along misrepresented and calumniated; that 
while their enemies have gained the ear of 
those in authority, they have been unable to 
make themselves heard ; and he comes for- 
ward to give their view of the question of 
annexation. We must'say that he has made 





out a very good case for his clients. The an- 
nexation of the Republic of the Transvaal is 
now @ thing of the past, and another of the 
smaller independent States of Christendom 
has been swallowed up by a more powerful 
neighbour. We fear that the annexation 
was an act of high-handed injustice, and 
that the result will prove that it was not 
only unjust, but unwise. 

Mr. Aylward’s long residence in South 
Africa has made him thoroughly acquainted 
with the Boers, and he has formed a very 
favourable impression of them. These people 
are industrious, hospitable, simple in their 
way of living, humane, and passionately 
attached to their freedom and independence. 
Their character is strongly impressed by 
their wanderings and sufferings. Living 
apart from the contact of modern life, they 
have preserved the habits and customs of a 
former age. They are deeply religious, and 
their sufferings have helped to preserve the 
original severe and puritanical type of the 
religion of their ancestors. In matters of 
education, however, says Mr. Aylward, the 
Boers, notwithstanding the slanders of their 
enemies, can be proved to be eminently pro- 
gressive; he has never known any other 
people whose children, of themselves, so 
earnestly sought for modern culture, and so 
constantly desired to be placed within reach 
of it. There is something truly heroic in 
the constant determination of these people 
to maintain their independence, which, like 
their ancestors, they valued above ease or 
wealth. Flyirg before British rule, and 
driven from one settlement to another, 
they were at last, by the wisdom of 
Earl Grey, when Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in 1851, allowed to repose 
undisturbed ; and in 1854 their Republic 
was acknowledged by Royal proclamation. 
The author’s object is to prove that the 
reasons which influenced Lord Grey in 1851, 
and the late Duke of Newcasile in 1854, are 
still valid, and torefute thearguments brought 
forward by the advocates for annexation: he 
does this with vigour, and, as it appears to 
us, successfully. 

The value of the Transvaal, both as an 
agricultural and mining country, Mr. Ayl- 
ward believes to have been grossly exagger- 
ated. The lowlands called Bushveld are 
subject to such a malignant fever that they 
cannot be inhabited. At one time it was 
attempted to settle and cultivate a large 
portion of these lowlands; but the attempt 
had to be abandoned. In the valley of Orig- 


stadt there was no family into which death, 


did not make its way : some families perished 
entirely. The uplands, known as Highveld, 
are good for sheep and cattle ; and the prob- 
able future of the province is that it will be 
a great grazing-country. The author makes 
the following valuable remarks on the sub- 
ject of emigration to the Transvaal :— 


“Tf English emigrants choose to select Central 
South Africa as a field for their labours, they 
must, to a very great extent, begin under similar 
conditions to those in which the Boers exist... . 
African farming does not promise large fortunes ; 
and enterprise will find in Africa few opportunities 
for extensive and readily remunerative improve- 
ments. Progress for years to come must be slow. 
Success is not to be achieved by rushes; and I 
feel myself bound, as a- public writer, to warn 
people not to be led away by the glowing accounts 





of interested land-jobbers or of enthusiastic tra- 
vellers into dreams of high farming, wonderful 
improvements, and immense returns in connexion 
with any part of the Transvaal. It is a fine 
country to settle in, for a man of moderate ex~ 
pectations, who hopes by the exercise of thrift 
and energy to leave to his family the means of 
comfortable subsistence, as rich peasants or second- 
class graziers. The emigrant must, from the first, 
look upon himself entirely as a settler and a 
colonist, and on South Africa, not only as his 
own home, but as the birth and abiding-place of 
any descendants he may be blessed with. No idea 
of the speedy acquisition of wealth, with a subse- 
quent return to England amid all the glory and éclat 
of successful adventure, must be indulged in. . . . 
A man may have a comfortable home, twenty or 
thirty acres of plough-lands, a decent house, and 
be able to pay 100/., or perhaps 200/., per annum 
for a schoolmaster and a governess; and all! this 
may be obtained from small beginnings by a very 
small capitalist indeed; but the sensible emigrant 
must not hope for better or greater things than 
these. If he does he will certainly be dis- 
appointed.” 


The Transvaal is not free from those two 
scourges of South and Central Africa, the 
lung disease and the tsetse fly. Another 
evil which threatens the future well-being of 
the late Republic is the great diminution in 
the rainfall. Persons whose experience goes 
back twenty-eight and thirty years assured 
Mr. Aylward that this was the case, while 
he has himself remarked that the streams 
and waters in the north-east of the Trans- 
vaal are undoubtedly diminishing in volume, 
and even in flood-time bear no proportion to 
the channels in which they run, and he 
noticed places where crocodiles and sea- 
cows were formerly plentiful, but where now 
they could not live the year through from 
scarcity of water. What can be the cause 
of this diminution in the rainfall? The 
country is too thinly peopled for much de- 
struction of the trees and massive semi- 
tropical vegetation to have taken place. Mr. 
Aylward, though he speaks with confidence 
of this diminution as a fact, does not hazard 
a conjecture as to its cause, and only intro- 
duces the subject incidentally in a chapter 
on sport. 

Our author is evidently a true sportsman, 
and not a butcher. He praises an old Boer 
who not only refused to consent to the 
slaughter of some thousands of game which 
were caught in the deep mud in attempting 
to cross a river, but sent his son and ser- 
vants with a boat to assist the struggling 
creatures. He describes the destruction of 
game that has been going on in some African 
districts as great and wanton. When he 
first crossed the Drakensberg mountains, 
the districts of Harry-smith, Kronstadt, 
Rhenosterspruit, and Bethlehem—forming 
together an area of about six thousand 
square miles—were, as well as the great 
Middleveld, literally swarming with count- 
less herds of antelopes of nearly every class 
and species. Quaggas were to be heard and 
seen in small troops nearly everywhere ; and 
the land was fairly overrun with welderbeests 
blue and black, blesbucks, springbucks, and 
many varieties of the less gregarious ante- 
lopes ; but they have been fairly shot off. 
The presence of man seems even more 
destructive to the game than his rifle; the 
wild animals disappear before the settlers— 


“and if sportsmen want to do Africa they will 
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have to make haste, as at the present rate of 
decrease in a very few years wild animals, with 
the exception of springbucks, and perhaps bles- 
bucks, will have ceased to exist in the two large 
territories of the Transvaal and the Free State.” 


This diminution is not confined to the larger 
game, but extends to birds which are never 
shot by the Boers and seldom by other 
sportsmen. The large bustard was so 
abundant as short a time ago as 1872 that 
Mr. Aylward saw no less than sixty together 
in a space of less than 100 acres. At the 
present time, except under unusually favour- 
able circumstances, more than three will 
seldom be found in a day. 

Our author gives a full account of the 
various tribes of the Transvaal and its 
vicinity and their relations witn one another, 
and he tells many good stories. We have 
no space to enter into the history of the first 
war between the Republic and that subtle 
savage Secocoeni, in which Mr. Aylward 
commanded a company of Volunteers after 
their first captain, the gallant Von Schlieck- 
mann, had died a soldier’s death. To this 
war we have now succeeded, and taken it 
most unnecessarily upon ourselves. Little 
notice as the annexation of the Transvaal 
attracted at a time when this country was 
full of anxiety and rumours of war—and in 
this respect the period for the annexation 
was skilfully chosen—our attention must be 
painfully drawn to it when we read of losses 
among our soldiers, and are called upon to 
pay the expenses of a war in which we need 
never have embarked. 

We recommend Mr. Aylward’s book, not 
only to all who take an interest in South 
Africa and who wish to form a correct idea 
of the kind of warfare in which our troops 
are now engaged, but also to all who value 
liberty, and who think the extinction of 
an independent State against its will an 
event not to be lightly assented to or passed 
over, but one to be deeply deplored. 

Wittiam WICKHAM. 








Social Politics. By Arthur Arnold. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Atmost every writer of ability in our days 
contributes essays to one or more of the 
leading periodicals, and not a few collect 
their essays from time to time, and publish 
them with more or less of revision in 
separate volumes. There is much to be 
urged in favour of this custom, for a great 
deal of the best thought of the day finds 
utterance in the first instance in our Maga- 
zines and Reviews, and one is often glad to be 
able to keep a particular paper ona question 
of interest in some more satisfactory form 
than the odd number of a periodical. The 
padding in which it is set may not be to 
your mind, even when it is the work of the 
same hand; but it is sure to be better than 
the original surroundings of chapters of a 
serial story, a sonnet or two, and gossiping 
papers on topics of the day. Nevertheless, 
it must be owned that these volumes of 
republished essays are, for the most part, 
broken-backed books. 
little pains in adapting and sorting their work 
so as to produce that amount of order and 
consistency which you desire in a volume 
before giving it a permanent place on your 


Their authors take | 





favourite book-shelves. Moreover, the treat- 
ment of each separate topic is seldom 
satisfactory, as the method scarcely allows 
more than a passing salute or attack 
on positions which the reader, as he follows 
his guide, cannot but feel uncomfortable at 
leaving unexplored or untaken on his flank. 
However, it is useless to complain of a 
custom which has so thoroughly established 
itself, and there would not be much to com- 
plain of in any case if our social and political 
essayists in general would take as much 
pains in dovetailing their work as Mr. 
Arthur Arnold has done in this volume. 
Social Politics deals with several of the 
gravest questions which are pressing seri- 
ously for solution in England—that heavy 
arrear of legislative work to which Mr. 
Gladstone has recently called attention. 
The Church, the land, labour, the poor law, 
public health, the position of women, are all 
treated in turn; but there is no disagree- 
able break of continuity. Somehow the sub- 
jects seem to fit into one another naturally, 
and if one were asked suddenly to name a 
manual to put into the hands of any young 
person desirous of studying contemporary 
politics from an advanced Liberal standpoint 
it would not be easy to think of anything 
better than this volume. 

To those readers who do not know Mr. 
Arnold’s writings, and would like to sample 
them, we should recommend the thirteenth 
Essay, entitled “A Reply to Cassandra” 
(p. 285), a perusal of which, if they have 
any of the true Liberal fibre in them, will 
probably carry them on through the rest of 
the volume. If Mr. Greg in his doleful 
pulpit has done no other good service he has 
at any rate produced an excellent touchstone 
for what, though we dislike the word, we have 
no alternative but to call modern Liberal- 
ism. He is one of the most prominent 
spokesmen of a school who have managed to 
influence and colour public opinion among 
our well-to-do classes, and who are mainly 


answerable for the jeremiads one may hear in| 


almost any club hall, or West End or suburban 
drawing-room, of the decadence of England. 
Most of these gentlemen—notably Mr. Greg 
himself—were, or at any rate supposed them- 
selves at the time to be, heartily in sympathy 
with the popular movements of 1832, 1846; 
but seeing where the great tide is setting, 
and that the wave will pay no special or 
particular respect to intellectual dandyism or 


middle-class sand-castles, they can do nothing | 


now but draw back the hem of their gar- 
ments and retire protesting. ‘For my own 
part,” writes Mr. Arnold, “I have always 
looked upon men of this school as would-be 
members of an oligarchy which, if it held 
supremacy, would drive me into revolt pro- 
bably sooner than any other tyranny. Hating 
all oligarchies, I should decidedly prefer a 
feudal oligarchy to one based on self-sufficient 
intellect.” And so he proceeds to deal with 
Mr. Greg’s “rocks ahead,” which scared 
Mrs. Grundy so seriously not very long 
since, and which he reduces to three— 

1. The political supremacy of the working 
classes ; 

2. The approaching industrial decline of 
England ; and 

3. The divorce of the intelligence of the 
country from its religion. 








Mr. Arnold has a robust belief that the ex- 
tension of civil rights has never yet led a 
nation to ruin, and that that country is 
most civilised in which the largest propor- 
tion of the people “is able in absolute free- 
dom to perform the political duties of 
citizenship ” (p. 287), in which the people 
are not powerful for a moment but as a per- 
manent force, which can only be where the 
reign of law is supreme. In answer to Mr. 
Greg’s prophecies of all the losses which are 
to follow the political supremacy of. the 
lower classes, Mr. Arnold asks broadly: “I 
want to know what we have gained by the 
prolonged political supremacy of the upper 
classes’ (p. 289). We have no space to 
follow the argument, but may give his main 
conclusions, which are: that our working 
classes are not more intelligent, more sober- 
minded, happier, more respectable, than 
those of most other countries, but that “ they 
do possess unequalled natural capacity for 
government ;”’ that ‘the real peril of the 
country is not the participation of the 
labouring classes in the work of governing, 
not the diffusion of property but its restric- 
tion, due to the supposed but mistaken self- 
interest of the extremely small class to which 
in this country alone the possession of 
the soil is confined;” that now they 
have the power “they may, with that 
cautious prudent nature which is their 
inalienable birthright, set to work to 
remedy the peculiar evils under which they 
have laboured owing to the long reign of 
privilege in this country,” is his earnest and 
confident hope (p. 293). 

On the second point, the industrial de- 
cline of England, the cheap-coal question is 
glanced at, and the old battle-ground of the 
length of the day’s work; on both of which 
Mr. Arnold is going over well-beaten ground, 
and holds the ordinary Liberal creed. Here, 
as in every other part of the book, he “ gets 
upon the land,” and argues that if our in- 
dustrial decline ever really comes, it will be 
because of the disadvantage we labour under 
as compared with Continental countries from 
the absurd notion which prevails among us 
and is embodied in our laws, “ that it is 
better for thousands than for millions to 
have a stake in the country.”’ It is the load 
of pauperism we have to carry, and the cost 
of strikes—such as that now going on in 
Sussex—which weights us in the race, and 
which will never press as heavily on countries 
where *‘ the ownership of land is associated © 
with the lower classes.”” On the other hand, 
the military system of the Continental 
Powers will for gencrations remain a heavy 
tax on their industries ; and, looking at the 
matter all round, Mr. Greg’s second “rock 
ahead ” is seen by Mr. Arnold to be nothing 
but “an inflated canvas painted by himself 
with mistaken colours” (p. 316). All that 
our male Cassandra has really made clear, 
though he scarcely seems aware of it himself, 
is that the diffusion of property far more 
widely, by legitimate means, is the one 
thing which above all cthers England needs. 

On the third point—‘the divorce of the 
intelligence of the country from its reli- 
gion’’—Mr. Arnold’s reasoning is not so 
interesting; for he assumes as a starting- 
point that religion is and always has been, 
and must necessarily be, an exclusively per- 
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sonal affair. From which assumption, of 
course, he proceeds triumphantly to his 
conclusion that the cause of the wonderfully 
tolerant temper of the nation in religious 
matters (except towards the law-breakers 
in the National Church) is owing to the 
prevalence of this, the true Liberal, view, 
which, as it has already done in other 
directions, will assert itself inevitably in 
the speedy removal of the unequal privi- 
leges of establishment (p. 321). But the 
third rock is dealt with in a couple of 
pages; so that any reader who wishes to 
hear what Mr. Arnold has seriously to say 
upon it must read the essay on ‘‘ The Busi- 
ness of Disestablishment”’ with which the 
volume opens. The value of this essay 
consists in the fair temper in which the case 
is stated and argued—contrasting very 
favourably with ordinary Liberation litera- 
ture—and the clear way in which the statis- 
tics are handled. Even those who hold that 
reform of the Establishment is the true 
Liberal policy in England may read Mr. 
Arnold’s views with advantage, as an able 
and temperate statement of a policy which 
they will never be able to resist successfully 
unless they understand it. 

We have no space to do more than refer 
our readers to the four essays which treat 
different sides of the land question, and 
present—again in a temperate and interest- 
ing form—views which are fast gaining 
‘ground, and which it is most desirable that 
all persons interested, especially landlords, 
should learn to meet by action and argu- 
ment, instead of by the methods hitherto in 
use. In this respect principally, in our 
judgment, Mr. Arnold’s Social Politics is 
likely to do gocd service; for, while main- 
taining strong Liberal views in a thoroughly 
hopeful spirit, the book is free from the 
triumphant and scornful dogmatism which 
makes the ordinary presentation of them so 
supremely distasteful to the average Eng- 
lishman. Txos. Hucues. 








Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D., 
Scholar, Poet, and Divine. With numerous 
Letters from Lord Byron and others. By 
his Son, the Rev. J. T. Hodgson, M.A. 
In Two Volames. (Macmillan.) 


Ir was time the literary world should know 
more concerning one of the most scholar] 
and popular men of the first half of this 
century, the friend of Byron, Denman, the 
Drurys, Merivales, Bland, Lonsdale, and a 
host of other scholars, poets, and anthologists, 
the translator of Juvenal, and the reforming 
Provost of Eton. His son's labour of love 
in constructing his Memoir from the cor- 
respondence of attached friends rather than 
from personal recollections or original letters, 
goes far to show how steady was the regard 
he conciliated from youth till age, and how 
well and truly he deserved it. 

From boyhood upward Francis Hodgson 
promised to be a poet, and, what perhaps was 
less extraordinary than in these days of doubt, 
he bade fair to be a “sage and sound divine.”’ 
For the straightness of his career in the 
latter respect he owed much to an excel- 
lent mother, lineally descended from Bishop 
Coke of Hereford; and for his prowess in 
poetry he may, we learn, have been more 





or less indebted to hereditary consanguinity 
with the famous “ Swan of Usk,” the sweet 
Silurist, the scarcely yet duly-prized Henry 
Vaughan, of Brecknockshire. James Hodg- 
son, the grandsire of Francis, bred at 
Hawkshead, in the Lake Country, was rector 
of Humber in Herefordshire in the early 
days ‘‘ when George III. was king,” and had 
married, from the neighbouring parish of 
Leominster, Elizabeth, daughter of its vicar, 
Henry Vaughan, between whom and the 
“QOlor Iscanus,” of poetic and loyalist re- 
nown, both Lyte and Grosart trace direct 
relationship. His son, James Hodgson the 
younger, succeeded him in the rectory of 
Humber; but, being a good scholar and 
preacher, seems to have cast his lot less re- 
mote from towns, and to have held, through 
the first Lord Liverpool’s influence, the 
Mastership of Whitgift’s School and Hospital 
at Croydon, with the living of Keston. 

At the former place was born, in 1781, 
the subject of the memoir before us, his 
father having on his preferment to it mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Coke, of Lower or Le More, in his native 
county of Hereford. It is unnecessary to 


follow the biographer into the pedigree of 


the originally Derbyshire Cokes, or to show 
that the descent of Lord Melbourne from the 
Cokes in the female line was the same as that 
of Francis Hodgson. We can well believe 
that the Provost owed his fine presence 
and gracious manners, as well as his early 
religious training, to his maternal strain, 
in great measure; and it is something to 
boast descent from two such families as the 
Vaughans and Cokes. The Master of Croy- 
don Hospital had for pupils along with his son 
Francis two sons of the first Lord Liverpool, 
the elder of whom was afterwards the illus- 
trious Prime Minister; and it seems to have 
been a little the result of Lord Liverpool’s in. 
sistence on a wide and solid course of studies 
that young Hodgson imbibed tastes and pre- 
dilections which stood him in good stead when 
he became lecturer at King’s. Croydon asso- 
ciations bronght the Hodgsons into contact 
with Ireland, afterward Dean of West- 
minster, and with Gifford of the Quarterly 
Review; and young Francis became a mem- 
ber of the Eton Foundation—over which 
nearly fifty years later he was to preside as 
Provost—in 1794. With Keate for tutor, and 
such contemporaries as are enumerated in 
vol.i., p. 20, as well as with his sound training 
and scholarly tastes, his passage through 
Eton to King’s was happy and prosperous; 
and at Cambridge his old Eton alliances 
were maintained with enthusiastic loyalty. 
“ Gerund-grinding” after his degree he did 
not greatly relish. He had no great inclination 
for the bar, and his friend Denman gave him 
no very warm encouragement, so that it was 
no marvel he was drawn closer to literature 
than to law. After having won his spurs 
by his translation of Juvenal—a work still 
among the best English versions, after all the 
Reviews from the Edinburgh downwards 
have said their best and worst; and, in spite 
of its occasional diffuseness and the volume 
of its notes, a decidedly scholarly perform- 
ance—we find him in 1808 installed as 
Fellow and Lecturer at King’s, busying 
himself in the inculcation of the usual clas- 
sical curriculum, with the addition, it would 





seem, of lectures on Locke and Pearson, and 
the elements at least of a philosophical and 
metaphysical course. 

His residence at Cambridge as tutor lasted 
from 1808 to 1814, and here he kept up his 
old acquaintanceships and tastes and peren- 
nial wooings of the Muse, but more especially 
formed a new friendship, which was destined 
to be one great feature of his life—his 
friendship with Lord Byron. Byron and 
Hodgson were drawn together, it would 
seem, by a common exasperation against 
Scotch reviewers, and a common worship of 
Pope and Dryden; and our biographer’s 
notice of a copy of Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, 
containing MS. notes by Byron, which 
passed from the latter’s possession into that 
of Hodgson, is very interesting. It is per- 
haps the penalty of orthodoxy to be pestered 
with the scepticism of intimate friends; and 
our Fellow and Tutor had to combat, not only 
Byron’s religious difficulties, but also those of 
his friend Charles Skinner Matthews, with 
the usual result of failing to remove them. 
Meanwhile he was busy reviewing for the 
literary organs of the period, the Quarterly, 
the Monthly, and the Critical; and it is in- 
teresting in the correspondence of this period 
to find his cousin John Hodgson, the con- 
veyancer—who, though a scholar and the 
father of scholars, will be more widely 
remembered for his legal acumen—under- 
taking to review Hesiod for the Quar- 
terly, and exhibiting lively and personal in- 
terest in the classical and literary criticism 
for which his kinsfolk and the Drurys did 
so much. One letter of John Hodgson’s 
carries the reader back to Sir Francis 
Burdett’s imprisonment in the Tower in 
1810 ; and in another of Francis Hodgson 
to his father, in the same year, we get a tenta- 
tive epitaph for the lost statesman Wyndham 
who should have been buried in the Abbey, 
as well as a list of forthcoming reviews in the 
Monthly and Critical. One of his articles 
was on Scott’s Lady of the Lake, another 
gave his views on “ Contemporary Classical 
Scholarship,” in which he singles out Blom- 
field’s “ Greek Ode ’’ and some of the epi- 
grams for praise. About this time Hodgson 
published his Original Poems, Lady Jane 
Grey and Miscellaneous Poems in English 
and Latin; which, however, praised by the 
Critical and suspected of haste and rapidity 
by the Monthly, are certainly less likely to 
hand down his fame than his Juvenal, 
or the fugitive verses in his correspon- 
dence. We should say that a rhyming 
epistle to his friend Byron in i., 178-9, was 
a very good average sample, while a specimen 
in page 187 of an effusion of Byron’s own 
written at and on Newstead, said to have been 
never previously published, strikes us (per- 
haps from the subject having been worn b 
the noble bard) as if we had seen it before. 

There can be to doubt that the chief 
interest attaching to the larger half of this 
Memoir centres in Lord Byron, with whose 
literary career, his religious views, and his 
hapless marriage, Francis Hodgson was 
greatly mixed up. The poet had a consist- 


ently high value for a friendly poet’s 


verse, and reverenced, we doubt not, his 
wonderful gift of memory, and a scholar- 
ship which transcended his own. As to 
Byron’s religious doubts, perhaps Hodgson 

















rated them at their true value when he 
wrote in the margin of the original copy of 
Byron’s ‘‘ Epistle to a Friend,” containing 
verses which Hodgson had pledged the poet 
Moore to leave out of the Life (which he 
did not): “N.B. The poor dear soul meant 
nothing of this” (vol. i, p.213). It is 
certain that Hodgson’s tact and prudence 
averted in 1811 an imminent duel between 
the two contemporary and prominent bards ; 
and indications appear at the end of vol. i. 
of Hodgson’s intercourse with Byron while 
he was in dalliance near Kington, at the 
seat of Lady Oxford, and more or less em- 
barrassed by the wrath of Lady Caroline 
Lamb, whom he designates “ the Agnus.” 
By the way, we suspect that “K.” in 
page 273 stands for Kinsham Court, near 
Presteign, and near Eywood, the seat of the 
Oxfords, where Byron resided for a short 
period. All these places are within easy 
reach of Lower More. The letters of 
Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, which bear chiefly 
upon Byron’s unhappy marriage, fail to 
throw much light upon a problem likely to 
remain unsolved, but are interesting as show- 
ing an entire confidence in Hodgson’s devotion 
to his friend’s weal, and his single-hearted en- 
deavours to remove the causes of conjugal 
difference. In vain. But why? Mrs. Leigh’s 
surmise in pages 41-2 is that “in his own 
mind there were and are recollections fatal to 
his peace, which would have prevented his 
being happy with any woman whose excellence 
equalled or approached that of Lady B., 
from the consciousness of being unworthy 
of it.” Lady* Byron is said by others to 
have known of “some secret enormity, too 
horrible to mention,” and to have buried it 
in a persistent silence, which Byron’s state- 
ment that “the causes of separation were 
too simple to be easily found out” would 


seem to contradict; and Hodgson’s view |. 


inclined to a belief that a number of incom- 
patibilities, concerning religion, pecuniary 
difficulties, uncongenial temper, and the like, 
are a sufficient clue to the Byron mystery. 
Lady Byron’s statement as to the separation, 
after the poet’s death, and the use made of it 
by Moore, do nothing but involve the matter. 
In page 203 a letter of Drury’s acutely 
and surely predicts that “the character of 
Byron will be condemned for ever by his 
haters, and among his lovers strange sus- 
picions will hover, unless Lady B. or Lush- 
ington break silence.”’ One result of the now 
published letters, it seems to us, will be to 
prove the sisterly devotion of Mrs. Leigh ; 
and this part of the Memoir will be recurred 
to as long as there are still readers to espouse 
women’s rights and poets’ wrongs. 

But we must turn to the survey of 
Hodgson’s own career, the scene of which 
was changed in 1814 from Cambridge to 
Bradden, on his ordination. In less than 
a year he was removed, by the Duke of 
Rutland’s presentation, to the living of 
Bakewell, in Derbyshire, where he laboured 
and poetised for twenty years, blest with a wife 
who was the sister-in-law of his old friend and 
school-fellow Henry Drury,and a lady of great 
beauty and refinement. Here, at Bakewell, 
his culture, earnestness, and many fascina- 
tions of manner, contributed to make him 
sure principibus placuisse viris, and the 
friendship of the .Dukes of Devonshire and 
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Rutland conspired to promote him to such 
honours as kept him well apace with his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. Ever true to his 
Eton and Cambridge memories, he main- 
tained in Derbyshire his life-long friendship 
with Denman ; and, some five years after the 
loss of his first wife in 1833, those who had 
lamented that the poet-rector’s tie to life 
was thus sorely impaired, rejoiced when in 
1838 they heard that he had espoused as his 
second wife Elizabeth, the second daughter 
of his old friend the Lord Chief Justice. 
A year before this he had been made Arch- 
deacon of Derby, on the promotion of Dr. 
Butler, of Shrewsbury, to the bishopric of 
Lichfield ; and two years later he was ad- 
vanced, by the handsome withdrawal of 
Dr. Keate, and by the nomination of the 
Crown, to the provostship of Eton. Here 
he took new life, inaugurated startling 
improvements, among them _ thorough 
drainage and abolition of the Montem. 
He drew around him the sympathies of such 
old Etonians as Lord Wellesley, Hallam, 
Denman, Lonsdale, and Lord Lyttelton; and 
cemented a new friendship with the eminent 
theologian, Charles Webb Le Bas, of Cam- 
bridge and Haileybury. At Eton his last 
twelve years of life were passed honourably, 
usefully, and agreeably, in the duties and 
hospitalities of his dignified office. His 
son gives a pleasant selection from his 
later correspondence, and a charming ac- 
count of the manner of his peaceful death, 
at the age of seventy-one, two days before 
the close of the year 1852. Looking at the 
number and the staunchness of his friend- 
ships, the steadiness from youth to age of 
his devotion to the Muse, and the integrity of 
his life, we can hardly conceive a character 
more truly “blameless.” James Davigs. 








The French Revolutionary Epoch. By Henri 
Van Laun. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


Mr. Van Lavy, with a praiseworthy can- 
dour, makes no pretence to the credit of 
research as an historian. In a short Preface 
he tells us that the work is “ chiefly based 
upon the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of 
the Histoire des Francais by MM. Lavallée 
and Lock ”’—that is, one of the most popular 
manuals (but nothing more than a manual) 
at present in circulation. A translation 
of.this useful work of reference into English 
would have been perhaps a real service to 
the English reading public. Mr. Van Laun 
has not stooped to translation, but preferred 
giving in his own diction the facts recorded 
by his original ; and the result is not happy. 
It must be confessed that his style lacks 
finish. Here is a specimen :— 


“ As the homoeopath is called in after the allopath 
has failed, not on account of the patient’s trust in 
the former's superior skill, but because he has 
been abused [sec] by the latter, so for a like 
reason was this aged Maurepas appointed the 
prime mover of the Government of France” 
(vol. i., p. 34), 


By a strange oblivion of the dignity required 
of historical prose, Mr. Van Laun speaks of 
the “Treasury being empty and gutted by 
the Pompadours, the Du Barrys, and their 
satellites ;’’ he tells us that “‘ Necker came 
to grief;” and that the wife of the said 








Necker was “‘ an old flame of Gibbon, author 
of the Decline and Fall.” 


“Tn her salon,” he continues, “ might also be seen 
a young lady, ‘one day to be famed as Mdme. de 
Staél, romping about the knees of the hostess’s 
ex-swain, who, wonderful to relate, did not go to 
see his guondam foe Voltaire when the patriarch 
philosopher came to his beloved capital to be 
worshipped and die. Gibbon tried the experiment 
once some years ago at Ferney, and, though suc- 
cessful, did not repeat it.” 


Why does Mr. Van Laun cail Voltaire a 
foe of Gibbon when he was nothing of the 
kind? And why, if he had been a foe, 
should it be ‘‘ wonderful to relate” that Gib- 
bon did not go to see him ? 

Mr. Van Laun is at times as careless of 
his facts as he is of the language in which 
heconveysthem. He tells us (vol. i., p. 35) 
that Turgot was “the disciple of Rousseau,” 
than which nothing can be more untrue. 
It is like saying now that Mr. Lowe isa 
disciple of Mr. John Ruskin. He speaks of 
“Parliament” being convoked, as if the 
body of magistrates called the Parliament 
of Paris were a representative body similar 
to the English Legislature, and never drops 
a word to explain their entire difference, of 
which it is difficult to suppose him ignorant. 
And yet the truth is that Mr. Van Laun, 
when he has occasion to allude to the earlier 
periods of French history, falls so easily into 
such extraordinary errors that his want of 
familiarity with this branch of knowledge is 
only too plain. ‘“ Under the first races,” he 
says (and it may be remarked, by the way, 
what a faulty mode in a book intended for 
English readers this is of referring to the 
Merovingian and Carolingian dynasties)— 
“under the first races the Crown was elec- 
tive, the nation’s was the supreme will, and 
the king was simply the military chief 
guided by the communal deliberations in his. 
decisions and war enterprises.” Again :— _ 
** By this time (987) the monarchy had be- 
come hereditary, and the king was possessed 
of a fief transmitted from father to son.” It 
would be difficult to crowd more errors into 
a few lines than we have here. Does Mr. 
Van Laun really suppose that among the 
descendants of Clovis and the descendants 
of Pepin the Short hereditary right was 
unknown? It was, on the contrary, re- 
spected with a scrupulosity which amounted 
to superstition. And when Mr. Van Laun 
says that the king was “ possessor of a fief,” 
one is inclined to ask whether he knows what 
a “ fief’? means. These are not slips of the 
pen, venial errors about a date or an event 
into which anyone may fall, but errors 
which betray entire ignorance of the matter 
in hand. 

The idea and scope of the work are not 
without merit. The design of compressing 
into the convenient space of two volumes 
the varied and eventful history of France 
for the last eighty years was bold but laud- 
able. But it could only be done, in order to 
make a useful book, in one of two ways: 
either by a careful and abundant collec- 
tion of facts, arranged in the order of 
time, so as to serve the purpose of @ con- 
venient work of reference; or else by & 
broad philosophic review of the great 
tendencies and spirit of the period, to pro- 
duce a work which, by suggestive apergus, 
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should stimulate thought on the higher 
problems of history. Mr. Van Laun’s book 
is as far removed as possible from either 
model. Commonplace, inaccurate, and dull, 
it is only a model of how history should not 
be written. Of the poverty and vulgarity 
of its style examples have been already 
given; also of its untrustworthiness, when 
the author refers to the earlier periods of 
French history. But Mr. Van Laun seems 
by nature or habit careless, even when treat- 
ing of the particular epoch he has under- 
taken to illustrate. Twice over he says that 
Robespierre was friendly to Danton, and 
wished to save him from the guillotine. 
Where does Mr. Van Laun find a particle of 
evidence to support sucha statement? Even 
M. Louis Blanc—unflinching apologist of 
Robespierre as he is—does not venture to 
say this. On the contrary, he says: “Il 
[ Robespierre] consentit 4 abandonner Dan- 
ton—condamnable faiblesse qui parmi les 
enfants de la Révolution sera l’éternelle 
douleur des 4mes justes.” No Girondins, 
says Mr. Van Laun, belonged to the two 
committees (of Salut Public and Sireté 
Générale). Were, then, Gensonné, Ver- 
gniaud, Buzot,and Condorcet not Girondins ? 
They all belonged to the Committee of Pub- 
lic Salvation at its first constitution. Mr. 
Van Laun tells us nothing of the progressive 
modifications of this famous committee, and 
he could hardly complain if, from his mode 
of dealing with the subject, we inferred 
that he was not aware of them. Amid this 
inaccuracy as to matters of fact we meet 
with reflections such as the following, which 
show Mr. Van Laun’s competence to trace 
the filiation of ideas. I give the whole 
paragraph. 

“The Mountain, now predominant, represented, 
as we have already said, the three political schools 
of the eighteenth century. The party of Robes- 

ierre, like its leader, impassioned admirers of 

ousseau, whom Robespierre copied in all his ex- 
travagances; the y of Danton, disciples of 
Voltaire; and last of all the Hébertists, followers 
of the avowed unbelievers whose destructive 
sallies they exaggerated and rendered ridiculous” 
(vol. i., p. 294), 


It is hardly fair of Mr. Van Laun not to 
tell us the names of these singular persons— 
the “avowed unbelievers” whose destruc- 
tive sallies were happily rendered ridiculous. 
Voltaire is generally regarded as an “‘ avowed 
unbeliever,” and few atthors are credited 
with more destructive sallies. But evidently 
Mr. Van Laun had not his eye on him. 
These avowed unbelievers provoke our 
curiosity. 

I have pleasure in adding that when Mr. 
Van Laun comes to deal with military 
history his style sensibly improves. His 
account of Napoleon’s campaigns is both 
clear and animated, and implies a consider- 
able amount of pains. I have not attempted 
to examine its claims to accuracy, and 
should not be surprised if it came very short 
of a high standard in that respect. But he 
shows vigour and spirit in this portion of 
his task, and one feels when reading it that 
he has through haste and carelessness quite 
failed to do himself justice in his narrative 
of the more important events of political 
history. Jas. Correr Morison. 











NEW NOVELS. 
Macleod of Dare. By William Black. (Mac- 


millan. ) 
A Broken Faith. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Half-Hours of Blindman’s Holiday. By W. 
W. Fenn. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Saul Weir. Part VI. (Blackwood.) 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by M. E. 
Braddon. (Maxwell.) 


Tae hopes which Mr. Black’s last novel ex- 
cited in the minds of those who have studied 
his system of production have been well ful- 
filled. Green Pastures and Piccadilly was of 
the nature of an entr’acte; in Macleod of 
Dare serious business has been begun once 
more. Those who have followed it in its 
earlier and piecemeal appearance will re- 
quire no outline of the story; those who 
have—more wisely we should say, but here 
as elsewhere tastes must be allowed to differ 
—waited to read it as a whole would not 
thank us for giving any such sketch. It is 
sufficient to say that the central story, though 
ample for the purposes of the book, is also 
of the simplest, and is merely one of those 
myriad versions of the history of Sampson 
and Delilah which have time out of mind 
given all artists their very best subjects. 
To our mind, Mr. Black has never, in 
the point of construction, been so suc- 
cessful, not even in A Daughter of Heth, 
though the characters and accessories 
of Macleod of Dare are not likely to exercise 
such general attraction as Coquette and the 
Whaup. Like all the author’s happier 
efforts, the book is pitched in rather a high 
key, and naturally lends itself in parts to 
burlesque and parody. Once lose the central 
idea of the inherited savagery of the High- 
land chieftain, and the last volame may seem 
strained, absurd, and almost revoliing; but 
there are few works of high tragic art of 
which something similar may not be said. 
On the other hand, if this central idea be 
kept in mind—and the author uses all due 
and no undue effort thus to keep it—the 
gradual transformation of the good- 
humoured, if unsophisticated, nineteenth- 
century gentleman into something like a 
murderer and ravisher is plain and probable 
enough. In his treatment of his heroine 
Mr. Black does not seem to us to have been 
quite so happy, though the character is in 
itself a perfectly natural one, and is, in most 
of its details, excellently worked out. The 
curious blending of the woman’s and the 
actress’s nature, so that it is hardly to be 
determined which is uppermost at any given 
moment, is admirable, and the ungracious- 
ness and baseness of the seamy side of 
Gertrude’s character are perfectly drawn. 
The thought which finally estranges her 
from her simple lover—an utterly un- 
grounded suspicion that he is deserting her 
in what she thinks a moment of peril—is 
wonderfully well devised and thoroughly 
characteristic, But Mr. Black is distinctly 
hard upon his heroine, and no novelist should 
be ae yoy his characters. He may show 
them, or make them show themselves, in 
the most detestable- lights, but he must not 
point the finger of scorn at them. That is 
the part of the reader. Again, it strikes us 
that the Gertrude of the first and the 








Gertrude of the third volumes are too 
violently and suddenly contrasted, not, 
indeed, for nature, but for art. We have too 
little reason shown why the gracious crea- 
ture of the one should become the un- 
gracious creature of the other. We 
are sorry, too, that Mr. Black should 
have, in appearance if not in intention, 
fallen in with a silly prejudice of the 
vulgar sort of people. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why a man, because he 
happens to prefer Botticelli to Mr. Frith, 
should not be able to enjoy the hills of the 
Cuchullins and the waves of the Atlantic ; 
or why his appreciation of sonnet and chant 
royal should make him deaf to the music of 
“Oh, but ye’ve been lang a comin’” or 
“‘The Tartan Plaidie.’” But we have no 
heart to find fault further with a book such 
as this. Its minor parts are admirably pro- 
portioned to the central figures. jor 
Stewart, the jolly husband of a sighing 
wife, and Gertrude White’s father, who, 
cynical and selfish as he is, is still a gentle- 
man, are the best where almost all are good. 
There is, moveover, an almost entire absence 
of the mannerism which, developing unduly 
some of Thackeray’s ways, seemed at one 
time to threaten Mr. Black’s style, and there 
is no inordinate allowance of the Hebridean 
talk which, after over-praising it at first, the 
public seems to have agreed to dislike. The 
peculiar merit of the book, indeed, is the 
uniform excellence of all the parts. The 
plot is simple, powerful, and steadily carried 
out; the characters, without being triumphs 
of analysis, are thoroughly fitted for their 
work; the dialogue is of the best; and the 
description exactly hits the mean between 
too little and too much. The impression pro- 
duced by a novel depends so much upon mere 
caprice and accident that we are in no way 
prepared to augur a great vogue for Macleod 
of Dare. A book which would have exalted 
its author to the skies if it had been his 
second or third may be grumbled at or 
slighted when it is his tenth or twelfth. But 
we are certain that those who judge of a 
novel by its intrinsic worth instead of by 
all manner of external considerations will 
agree with us in considering Macleod of Dare 
the best book that Mr. Black has written, 
the best novel that has appeared in England 
for some years, and one which is never 
likely to lose its value for those who know 
what a good novel is. 

A Broken Faith is a book of a somewhat 
ordinary type, but good and even original of 
its kind. The plot—the ill-fortunes of a 
quartette of lovers occasioned by the crime 
of one and the weakness of another of them 
—is well imagined and well worked ont, 
but the length of the book is dispropor- 
tionate. It is marred, too, in no slight de- 
gree by the character of the hero, who is 
one of the ill-mannered but invincible liber- 
tines in selecting whom lady-novelists still 
continue now and then to justify Byron. 
On the other hand, the figure of the unfor- 
tunate girl Cressida Lane—twice tempted 
and twice rescued, but the last time too 
late—almost atones for this, and is one of 
rather unusual pathos and interest. The 
book is well written, too, and has occasional 
touches of unforced but effective humour. 
The contemplative youth—who, thinking no 
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evil, mounts one of the Nelson Lions as a 
point of vantage to look at the dawn, and 
thereby scandalises matter-of-fact police- 
men—is pleasing. Good, too, is the de- 
scription of an excellent old lady who had 
‘‘ only two subjects of interest left—heaven 
and her dinner.” But perhaps the best 
thing in the book is the proud boast of a 
steamer’s stewardess: ‘“‘ We have very n‘ce 
society, Ma’am. Last voyage we had a 
baronet’s lady, who used to sing beautiful in 
the evenings.” Altogether, the book is one 
which fairly deserves praise, and will do its 
duty in its state of life well and sufficiently. 
The principal drawback to it is that, from 
the critical point of view, it is impossible 
not to regret that an author who can do so 
well has not done better. It is one of the 
clearest cases we remember of the evil of 
three compulsory volumes. 

Although Half Hours of Blindmam’s Holiday 
is not a novel, nor entirely composed of fic- 
titious matter; yet the predominance of 
tales among the short pieces which go to 
make up its two volumes makes it more con- 
venient to treat it under this head than 
under any other. It purports to be the 
work of an artist who at middle life was 
compelled to change his profession by blind- 
ness; and there is nothing inits contents which 
induces us to suppose this to be one of the 
numerousand not very commendable instances 
of literary mystification. There is no need 
to make any allowance for Mr. Fenn on the 
score of his affliction ; on the contrary, he is 
much to be congratulated on the success of 
his attempts to occupy and console his time. 
His two volumes contain some scores of 
pieces mostly contributed to various maga- 
zines, and partaking in general of the cha- 
racter of Household Words and All the Year 
Round when those periodicals were at their 
best. About half the number is made up 
of short stories, and the rest include sketches 
of places, illustrations of the artist’s life and 
fortunes, and short essays of the miscellaneous 
kind. The tales are usually well told, and 
the essays are written for the most part with 
good sense and in good taste. Half Hours 
of Blindman’s Holiday is naturally not a 
book for continuous reading: but many of 
its items must have originally served to fill 
up odd half-hours very pleasantly, and may 
well do so again to those to whom they are 
new. . 

The sixth part of Saul Weir (beside 
finishing the first volume with a melodra- 
matic tableaw of considerable merit, the 
nature of which we must not spoil the 
reader’s interest by indicating) supplies, 
like its predecessors, some half-dozen or so 
of new characters. The most remarkable 
of these is a schoolboy who, in his gratitude 
for a leaving-book, slips into his head- 
master’s waistcoat pocket a lock of his own 
hair gracefully severed for the purpose. 
The perfect originality of this incident will 
not, we think, be contested. Or can it have 
been something of the sort which influenced 
Dr. Hornby’s conduct on a memorable occa- 
sion? It must be trying to a head-master 
to find his waistcoat doing duty for what is, 
we believe, in feminine parlance called a 
“tidy.” 

The Mistletoe Bough is Miss Braddon’s 
contribution to the ever-growing list of 





Christmas annuals, and appears to be a re- 
presentative—but favourably representative 
—specimen of its kind. There is the sporting 
story and the Irish story, the mad story and 
the ghost story. But the best of its con- 
tents are two tales, one much longer than 
the other, which turn on unfounded jealousy. 
One of these, the first in the book, entitled 
““My Husband’s Friend,” though undaly 
quaint in style, is decidedly good. The 
other, “ Widows Bewitched,” is far from 
bad. Georce SAINTSBURY. 








GIFT-BOOKS, 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. From the 
best English and German Editions. With eighteen 
Illustrations printed in Colours from the original 
Designs of A. Bichard. (Frederick Warne and 
Co.) An astounding book, with large plates 
printed in the most brilliant colours, and of such 
marvellous import as fairly to take the breath 
away of all the young folk to whom we have 
shown it. The designs, indeed, are as amusingly 
outrageous as the narrative. Can we say more for 
them ? 


Odd Folks at Home. By C. L. Mateaux. 
(Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) A book by the 
same author as the pleasant Woodland Romances 
we noticed last year. This deals with creatures and 
things of the sea instead of the land, but is 
none the less interesting on that account, for the 
author offers us introductions to such “Odd 
Folks” as newts, frogs, toads, crabs, fish of many 
kinds, barnacles, flying-fish, turtles, warlike hermit- 
crabs, gluttonous sea-anemones, and many others 
whom perhaps we had before somewhat avoided, 
but whom we really find to be quite agreeable ac- 
quaintances when we come to know them “ at 
home.” Their habits are described in a simple 

et lively manner, well calculated to awaken the 
interest of children in the teeming life of pond, 
river, and sea-shore. The illustrations also, are 
capital, and so numerous that nothing more can 
be desired. There is at least one to every page. 


Bird Keeping: a Practical Guide for the 
Management of Singing and Cage Birds. By 
C. E. Dyson. (Frederick Warne and Oo.) A 
useful book for persons who indulge in the harm- 
less but harassing occupation of rearing pet birds 
for their amusement. 


Lost: a Tale of the English Lakes. By S. M. 
(Bemrose and Sons.) We are informed in the 
Dedication of this book that “should any profits 
arise out of its sale they will be devoted to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, recently established 
at Derby.” We sincerely hope that the inmates 
of the Derby Hospital may derive some benefit 
from it, for it may be doubted whether anyone 
else will, although it is the “ earnest wish” of the 
author that it “may be productive of some 
pleasure to those who care to read it, and may be 
the means of adding a little to their growth in 
many mental and spiritual graces.” We do not 
venture to offer an opinion on “ spiritual graces,” 
but the reader whose “ mental” growth can be in- 
fluenced by a book like this must be curiously 
constituted. 


The Danes in England. By Alfred H. Engel- 
bach. (Frederick Warne and Oo.) A somewhat 
dreary story of a sea-king’s daughter and her 
wanderings in England in the time of King Alfred, 
intended to interest young readers in the early 
65d of their country, but scarcely likely to 

0 80. 


Cluck-Cluck, A Fairy Story, told by Grandpapa 
Potmouse. By E. B. Fonblanque. (Pickering.) 
This is one of the many stories written now- 
a-days the point of which lies in turning every- 
thing upside down, and making a travesty of 
present fashions and ideas by showing them in 
fairy guise. It is doubtful whether children ap- 








preciate the wit of these allusions, and grown-up 
people have enough of them in extravaganzas at 
the theatres, without being bored with them at 
home. 


Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume for 1878. (Georze 
Belland Sons.) Aunt Judy still continues a favour- 
ite magazine in households where there are young 
folk, although its loved editor, Mrs. Gatty, is no 
more. In the present volume, however, there is 
no lack of stories in the old kindly vein, especially 
one by Ennis Graham, entitled “My Pink ret,’ 
which will find a response, we imagine, in many 
hearts. Mrs, Ewing has a long story of boy’s life, 
called “ We and the World,” running through 
half the volume; but, unfortunately, her health 
has not allowed her to finish it this year. Her 
youthful readers are promised the rest early next 
year. Besides the stories, there are as usual 
instructive articles on many subjects, including a 
capital one on Thomas Bewick, giviag several of 
the old illustrations from Gay’s fables and from 
the little old sixpenny books published by Mr. 
Newbery in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Aunt Louisa’s Favourite Toy Book, Aunt 
Louisa’s Golden Gift. (Frederick Warne and 
Co.) ‘Aunt Louisa’s Toy Books,” with their 
gorgeously-coloured plates, have been long estab- 
lished favourites in the nursery. Nowadays, 
probably, parents with aesthetic tastes will be in- 
clined to banish them in favour of more artistic 
roductions, but it is to be doubted whether the 
ittle ones will altogether appreciate the exchange. 


French Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. Samuel G. Green, D.D. (Religious 
Tract Society.) This is a different class of book 
from some that used to be issued by the Religious 
Tract Society. There is nothing particularly 
sectarian in its tone, it being simply a pleasantly- 
written narrative of the writer’s own experience 
of travel in France, enlarged no doubt by his study 
of other authors. Much of the information it con- 
veys may, indeed, be met with in the’ ordinary 
guide-books, but then one does not often read 
guide-books, except when actually travelling; be- 
sides, guide-books have not the numerous and 
fairly good illustrations with which this work 
abounds, nor the grand blue-and-gold cover. 


Left to Themselves, A Boy’s Adventures in 
Australia. By Augusta Marryat. (Frederick 
Warne and Co.) Though not possessing the old 
Marryat charm, boys will no doubt find much to 
interest them in this story of two boys who made 
a home for themselves in Australia. 


Oapr. Marryar's stories still remain such prime 
favourites with our boys that new editions of 
them are constantly being called for. Besides a 
cheap illustrated edition, Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons have lately published a smaller edition in 
twelve neat little volumes, nicely bound and 
printed, which can either be had separately at small 
cost, or in a case called the “ Boy’s Locker.” 
Fortunate the boys who receive this as a present. 
at Christmas. 


Through Rough Waters. By the Author of “ The 
Rose Garden,” “ Unawares,” &c. (George Bell and. 
Sons.) Many writers would have expanded this 
careful little sketch of a noble French family at 
the time of the Revolution into a highly-coloured 
picture and would have given it to us in the shape 
of a three-volume novel. That the author of the 
Rose Garden has not done so, but has been con- 
tent with fine and delicate outlines, and here and 
there a little tender shading, shows not so much @ 
lack of skill as a wise restraint of power. The 
characters of the two girl heroines are admirably 
contrasted, not by broad effects of light and shade, 
but by gently-graduated touches, so that both re- 
main true, although so widely distinct. The 
character of the gentle old governess, also, who, 
although she did not know her dates, could yet 
die to save those she loved, is charmingly deline- 
ated, and is most touching in its simplicity of 
devotion, There is nothing of love-making 1» 
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pnt po nat or at gp ie ey faintly indi- 
ca’ e incidents, although very stirring, are 
not in the least sensational. It is, ach. « besk 
intended for young readers, and they may be 
thankful to light upon it instead of the sentimental 
twaddle with which they are so often supplied. 


Every Girls Annual, Edited by Miss Alicia 
A. Leith. (Routledge.) A pleasant book for 
girls, intended as a companion to the popular 
Boy’s Annual which has been a favourite for 
many years. It is also intended to usher in a 
new monthly magazine for young folk entitled 
Every Girl's Magazine, of which the first number 
is to be published in January. We should have 
thought there were enough of such magazines, 
but possibly room may be found for this. The 
girls in a family generally have more time for 
reading and are Flee of it than the boys. 


The Beauties of Shakspeare. By the Rev. 
William Dodd, LL.D. With 120 Illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., Birket Foster,and others. 
(Routledge.) The persons who are able to relish 
Shakspere when cut up in pieces and neatly labelled 
by Dodd may also, perhaps, be able to appreciate 
the illustrations that are here offered as garniture 
to Dodd’s dishes. For ourselves, we confess our 
utter inability to do either. 


Picciola. By X. B. Saintine. 
Steel Plates a Léopold Flameng. 


With Ten 
(Rout- 


ledge.) The ten plates by Léopold Flameng |. 


form the chief feature of this new edition of 
Saintine’s popular tale. They are delicately etched 
on steel, and several of them have great beauty. 
We suppose they have appeared before in some 
French edition, but they will probably be new 
and acceptable to English readers. It is a pity 
that a brilliant blue cover should give a common 
appearance to an otherwise artistic volume. 


The Childs Picture Scrap-Book; containing 
upwards of Four Hundred Illustrations. (Rout- 
ledge.) Plenty of pictures here for the delight 
of the little ones, and all the better for them, per- 
haps, that they are uncoloured. Children’s books 
a apt to be somewhat too luxurious at the present 

ay. 

The Child's Delight. A Picture-Book for little 
Children. (Routledge.) Another book of the 
same class as the preceding one, with a little 
more letterpress. 


LittleWide-Awake, (Routledge.) This is the 
year’s volume of the little monthly magazine 
so called which is edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. 
It contains some pretty stories and illustrations, 
but its appearance is spoilt by the vulgarity of its 
binding and the gaudy varnished print that forms 
its frontispiece. Mary M. Heaton. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Witt1am Sporriswoope, the newly-elected 
President of the Royal Society, has resigned the 
office of Secretary to the Royal Institution. We 
are informed that, in recognition of his valuable 
services as treasurer and subsequently as secretary, 
it is proposed that the members shall subscribe for 
a bust of Mr. Spottiswoode, to be presented to the 
Royal Institution. 


Messrs. MacMILLAN AND Co. will shortly 
publish a volume entitled Notes of a Naturalist on 
Board the “ Challenger,” by Mr. H. N. Moseley, 
F.R.S., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
tT Naturalist to the Challenger Expedition. 
The book, which is fully illustrated, deals princi- 
pally with land-animals, containing also notes on 
the ethnology of the various countries visited. 


Mr. Bentizy has in the press a work by Mr. 
Charles Rathbone Low, entitled The Afghan’ War 
of 1838-42: a Personal Narrative, from Journals 
and Correspondence of the late Major-General 
Augustus Abbott, C.B., R.A. Beside a detailed 
hey ia of the marches from Quetta to Canda- 
har, Ghuznee, Cabul, and Jellalabad, there will 





be found accounts of the expeditions to Pershoot, 
and to the Shinwarrie and Zoormut Valleys, and of 
the campaign in the Kohistan, all of which may be 
the scene of operations in the present war ; and an 
account of the defence of Jellalabad, in which 
fresh light will be thrown on that memorable 
episode, 

Mr. T. H. Hart Oarne, of Liverpool, has been 
engaged by the Liverpool Library and Arts Com- 
mittee to lecture at the Free Library in January 
on the poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Mr. W. Swan SonneNscHEIN announces as in 
the press the English translation of Prof. Miiller’s 
Life of Field-Marshal Count Moltke, to which we 
have recently made reference. Capt. Hozier will 
edit the translation, and the book will contain an 
excellent engraved portrait of the Count. 


Awmone Messrs. Longmans’ announcements we 
notice :—Julius Caesar, a Sketch, by J. A. Froude ; 
Memorials of the Civil War in Hertfordshire and 
the adjacent Counties, by the late Rev. John Webb, 
edited and completed by the Rev. T. W. Webb; 
Modern France, by Oscar Browning ; The Shilling 
anne of England, by the Rev. M. Creighton, 

c. 


Pror. A. W. Warp has undertaken to write 
on Chaucer, and Mr. Henry James, jun. on Haw- 
thorne, for Messrs. Macmillan and Oo.’s series of 
“ English Men of Letters,” edited by John Morley. 


A NEw weekly illustrated journal, The Boy's 
own Paper, is to ap in January, conducted by 
the editor of the Leisure Hour. It will contain 
stories by the most popular writers, articles on 
outdoor and indoor sports and pastimes, incidents 
of travel and adventure, and all the variety of 
matter likely to be attractive. There is much 
need of a journal of this sort to replace some of 
the “ penny dreadfuls” at present too widely cir- 
culated. 


Tue New Shakspere Society has just sent out 
its books for this year:—1l. Transactions, 1877-9, 
Part I. containing papers by Messrs. Spedding, 
Daniel, Spalding, Rose, and Cook, with a reprint 
of the only three leaves left of Wager's Cruell 
Debtter, 1566. 2. Harrison's Description of Eng- 
land in Shakspere’s Youth, 1577-87, edited by Mr. 
Furnivall, Part II., with a large view of Cheapside 
in holiday time in 1638; a Map of Shakspere’s 
Roads to London ; Plans of Canterbury in 1588, 
and Cambridge about 1590; extracts from Howes, 
Busino, De la Serre, &c., on London in 1597-1638 ; 
and a paper on the Bankside, Southwark, and 
the Globe and other Theatres there, by Mr. W. 
Rendle, with three plans of Paris Garden (1627) 
and the Bankside. 3. Robert Chester's Love's 
Martyr: or, Rosalin’s Complaint, 1601, with its 
Supplement containing Shakspere’s Phoenix and 
Turtle, &c., edited by Dr. Grosart, and partly his gift. 
In the last volume is put forward the theory that 
the Phoenix and Turtle are Queen Elizabeth and 
the Earl of Essex, a theory which has been 
strongly protested against by some of the leading 
members of the society. As the new edition of 
Dr. Ingleby’s Centurie of Prayse cannot be finished 
this year, it will probably be carried over to next 
year's books, though it was at first intended for 
the 1878 issue. 


At the Manchester Literary Club on Monday 
last, Mr. H. H. Howorth, F.S.A., said that in re- 
cently examining the Fulda Annals for another 
purpose he had met with a passage which seems 
to be a conclusive answer to the perverse theory 
of Mr. Ross as to the non-authenticity of the 
Annals of Tacitus. As is well known, Poggio 
claimed to have discovered the first six books of 
the Annals at the Monastery of Fulda. The 
Annals of Fulda from the year 838 to 863 were 
written ie Ruodolfus, who is described in the 
work itselfas “Fuldensis coenobii presbyter et 
monachus qui apud tocius pene Germaniae partes 
doctor egregius et insignis atque omnium artium 
nobilissimus auctor habebatur.” In the year 852, 
while relating the doings of Louis the German, 





the son of the Emperor Louis the Pious, Ruodolfus 
says: “ Igitur in loco qui appellatur Mimida, super 
amnem quem Cornelius Tacitus, scriptor reram 
a Romanis in ea gente gestarum, Visurgim, mo- 
derni vero Wisaraha, vocant,” &c. It is clear, 
therefore, that in 852 a monk of Fulda had access 
to a work of Tacitus referring to the Weser. Ac- 
cording to the index, Tacitus mentions the Weser 
on five occasions, and strangely enough all five . 
occur in the first two books of the Annals— 
namely, in Book I., Ixx.; Book IL., ix., xi., xvi, 
xvii. This shows conclusively that Ruodolfus, 
the chronicler of Fulda, had access to a copy of 
the first six books of the Annals of Tacitus in the 

ear 852, which exactly confirms the statement of 
Por io that he discovered the same six books at 
Fulda, and effectually disposes of the reasoning 
of Mr. Ross. 


Mr. Henry Irvine will have ready his acting 
edition of Hamlet when he opens his season at 
the Lyceum with that play on December 28. The 
Preface will be written by Mr. Frank Marshall, 
for the purpose of justifying the scenery and 
dress used, in their non-adherence to strict ar- 
chaeological details. The play being largely if 
not wholly Elizabethan, a not Old Danish, in 
spirit, Mr. Irving claims considerable liberty in 
dealing with its theatrical accessories, and his 
views are warmly sympathised in by Mr. Frank 
Marshall. 


THe sixth and last volume of Mr. Mynors Bright's: 
edition of Pepys's Diary, which Messrs. Bickers have 
brought out in such handsome form, will be ready 
about Christmas, with a full Index by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley. Mr. Bright having resolved not to 
print a second edition, Messrs. Bickers have raised 
the price of the only hundred copies that are left 
of the first edition. There is no doubt that it will 
soon become a scarce book. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“Mr. John Leigh, the Officer of Health for Manchester, 
and a leading spirit in the literary clubs of that city, 
has appended to his late biennial Report some very 
valuable maps showing the growth and sanitary con- 
dition of his city. The like of one of these I wish the 
Registrar-General, or some other authority, would 
give us for London. It is a zoned map of Manchester, 
showing: (1.) the old town, long since given up ex- 
clusively to commerce; (2.) the irregular belt of 
dwellings round it, built before 1831, and now gradu- 
ally being absorbed by factories ; (3.) the new dwellings 
erected since 1831, mainly for artisans. The history 
of the city is shown at a glance. Now, what we want 
for London is, to start with the first authentic map, 
Norden’s, of 1593, as a centre, and round that add 
varying belts of colour showing the growth of the 
metropolis—say, every fifty years up to 1800, and then 
every twenty years since its start on its enormous 
modern development. Though the value and interest 
of such a map to every student of London in and since 
Elizabeth’s time, and to every dweller in it now, are 
evident at once, Mr. Stanford says it would not pay ; 
I therefore appeal to the John Leigh of London, who-- 
ever he be, and his Board of Health, or the Registrar- 
General, to give us this most useful map.” 


Mr. Guy Rostyn’s new journal, The Biograph, 
will be ready for January 1879. No. 1 will con- 
tain biographical sketches of Wilkie Collins, 
Leonard Courtney, M.P., R. E. Francillon, Canon 
Girdlestone, Francis George Heath, John Hol- 
lingshead, Henry Irving, Theodore Martin, Aug. 
E. Mulready, and Sir Charles Whetham. 


We are informed on good authority that Sir H.. 
S. Maine has not yet consented to retain his pro- 
fessorship at Oxford for another year. He has 
been pressed to do so, but nothing is as yet 
decided. i 

Mr. J. N. Lockxyer’s “ Preliminary Note om 
the Compound Nature of the Chemical Elements,” 
which was announced for reading before the Royah 
Society on Thursday last, has been postponed until. 
the 12th inst. 


Tue Teyler reagan at Haarlem, have offered 
one of their usual gold medals for a dissertation 
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embodying “a history of the Christian Church at 
Rome from its origin to about the middle of the 
third century.” English, as well as Dutch, Latin, 
French, and German, is admissible. The papers 
must be written by a different hand from the 
author’s, and sent to the “ Fundatiehuis van den 
Herr Teyler van der Hulst,” at Haarlem. 


. Te current number of the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher has an article by Herr von Treitschke on 
“The Days of Foreign Rule,” being a general sur- 
vey of the political and literary aspect of Germany 
at the beginning of the present century. It is a 
portion of the Introduction to a forthcoming work, 
Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert. Herr 
Julian Schmidt contributes an excellent article on 
Goethe's Italienische Reise, which he views as the 
central work of the German Renaissance, and con- 
siders in its relation to the literary development 
of Germany. 


Tue death is announced of Emil Brachvogel, 
the author of Narcissus, and since 1854 secretary 
of Kroll’s Theatre in Berlin, aged fifty-four. 


THE Prussian Archives contemplate an extensive 
publication from their treasures. Within the 
coming year twelve works will be issued dealing 
with “reser German and Prussian history, and 
eight bearing upon territorial history, as well as a 
work on Prussia and the Catholic Church since 
1640, and Frederick William I. and his Activity for 
General Education in Prussia. 


THe author of a pamphlet which has been 
exciting some interest in Germany, Der Nuntius 
Kommt, proves to be Count Arnim. 


Herr K. H. Hermann, of Halle, has completed 
a Bibliotheca Germanica, a very important biblio- 
graphical compilation, which records all works that 
have appeared in Germany from 1830 to 1875 
bearing upon Old German, its language and its 
literature. 


AccorDING to the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung 
it would appear that up to the present time doubts 
have existed as to the authenticity of the Will of 
Luther, which is in the possession of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Hungary. This document has 
recently been examined by experts, and compared 
with letters of Luther’s, and has now been pro- 
nounced genuine. The document came into Hun- 
gary together with various MSS. belonging to the 
learned theologian Johann Benedict Carpzovius. 
It was bought by the Archduchess Maria Dorothea 
for 400 gold florins, and presented by her to the 
Evangelical Church, in whose archivesit has till now 
reposed. The committee of investigation as to its 

enuineness, having pronounced decisively in its 

avour, now propose that this interesting relic 

ser be preserved in the national Museum of 
esth, 


Ar the sale last week, by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and- Hodge, of the stock of books of 
Mr. William Heath, of New Oxford Street, who 
has retired from business, the following were 
among the most noteworthy lots:—Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion, with the suppressed pass- 
ages, Oxford, 1826-27, 19/7. 10s. ; Dibdin’s Biblio- 
graphical Decameron, 3 vols., large paper, 1817, 
34l.; Dyce’s editions of Greene, Peele, Webster, 
&e., 17 vols., 20/.; Dyce’s edition of R. Bentley, 
3 vols., large paper (only 12 copies printed), 
5. 28. 6d.; Archaeological Journal, 26 vols., 
91. 10s.; Biblia Sacra Latina, MS. on vellum, 
thirteenth century, 6/.; Bibliotheca de Autores 
Espaioles, Madrid, 1850-63, 137. 15s.; Diurnum 
Romanum, MS. on vellum, fifteenth century, 6. ; 
Donovan’s British Insects, 7]. 18s.; English 
Historical Society’s Publications, large paper, 15/. ; 
another copy, 8/. 15s.; Archaeologia, 47 vols., 
20/1. 15s.; Baine’s Cownty Palatine and Duchy of 
Lancaster, 4 vols., large paper, 10/. 7s. 6d. ; Cam- 
den Society's Publications, 110 vols., 8/. 5s.; 
Chronicles of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, &c., by Arnold, Fabyan, Froissart, 
Xc., 24 vols. 287. 10s.; Ashmole’s Institu- 
zions, Laws, and Ceremonies of the Order of 





the Garter, plates b 
Claude le Lorraine’s 
Clutterbuck’s Hist 


Hollar, 1672, 47. 12s, ; 
iber Veritatis, 1819, 147. ; 
of Hertfordshire, 131. 10s. ; 
Hasted’s History of Kent, 7/. 10s.; Library of 
the Fathers of the Catholic Church, 42 vols., 
207. 10s,; Petitot’s Mémoires relatifs a I Histoire 
de France, 191. 10s.; Meyer’s British Birds and 
their Eggs, 12l.: Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idola- 
try, 3 vols., 1816, 6/. 10s.; Harleian Miscellany, 
111. 5s.; Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Person- 
ages, 12 vols., large paper, 18/.; Loddige’s Botan- 
ical Cabinet, 91. 15s.; Museo Borbonico, Naples, 
10/. 15s. ; Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, edited by 
Haslewood, 1813, 8/. 15s.; Dugdale’s St. Paul's, 
with additions, 5/. 2s. 6d.; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
enlarged by Caley, Ellis, &c., 34/.; Holinshed’s 
Chronicles of England, &c., 1586, 12/.; Horsley’s 
Britannia Romana, 1732, 101.; Houbraken and 
Vertue’s Heads of Illustrious Persons, vol. i., 1743, 
91. 5s.; Nash’s Mansions of England, 3 vols., 
151. 10s.; Percy Society’s Publications, 28/.; 
Retrospective Review, 3 series, 10/. 15s.; Shake- 
speare Society’s Publications, 137, 5s.; Sowerby’s 

mglish Botany, 16/.; another copy, 15/. 5s.; 
Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, 2 vols., 
81. 12s. 6d.; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
with Dallaway’s additions, 87. 10s.; Warner's 
Collections for Hampshire, 81. 10s.; Scott's Art of 
Shooting, 61. 12s. 6d.; Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 
by Sir H. Nicolas, 5/. 5s. The sale, which lasted 
three days, realised a total sum of 2,108/. 1s. 


We have received Russia, by D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, new edition (Cassells); Report of the 
United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, 
Part IV. (Washington); The Five Empires, by 
R. I. Wilberforce, fifteenth edition (Pickering) ; 
Memorials of T. G. Godfrey-Faussett, second 
edition (Parker) ; How to Prepare for Civil Service 
Competition, by P. W. Joyce, third edition 
(Dublin: Gill); The Beginnings, by the Author of 
New Pages of Natural History, &c. (Triibner) ; 
Christopher North: a Memoir of John Wilson, by 
his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon, cheap edition (Edin- 
burgh: Jack); Life of Palissy the Potter, by 
Henry Morley, new edition (Cassells); Jn- 
structions for ‘Testing Telegraph Lines, Vol. I., 
by Louis Schwendler, second edition (Triibner) ; 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, translated by the Rev. 
C. Lesingham Smith, fourth edition (Samuel 
Harris and Co.); Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 
sixteenth edition, by B. Vincent (Moxon) ; Alzog’s 
Manual of Universal Church History, translated 
by F. J. Pabisch and the Rev. T. S. Byrne, 
Vol. III. (Cincinnati: Clarke; London: Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.) ; Eason’s Almanac and Hand- 
book for Ireland for 1879 (Dublin: Smith) ; Opera 
Patrum Apostolicorum, ed. F. X. Funk, editio post 
Hefelianam quartam quinta (Tubingae: Laupp) ; 
Ueberzeugungstreue, autorisirte deutsche Bear- 
beitung des Essay “On Compromise” yon John 
Morley (Hannover: Riimpler). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THe last number of Guido Cora’s Cosmos is 
more than usually interesting. Dr, Crévaux pre- 
sents us with a succinct account of his explora- 
tions in Guiana during 1877, which is rendered 
intelligible by a map. Dr. Matteucci and Gessi 
report on their proceedings in Fadasi. Their 
letters contain but little that is new. Fadasi is 
not the great commercial town which it was for- 
merly supposed to be, but is nevertheless fre- 
quented by Gallas, who barter their cattle, horses, 
and iron for salt, a commodity which they are 
obliged to procure in Abyssinia, on the Indian 
Ocean, or at Fadasi. The road to Kafa was 
found to be impracticable. It is infested by Amam 
negroes, of whom the Gallas stand in much fear, 
and who show no mercy to the caravans that fall 
into their power. The Gallas themselves refused 
to render any aid to the Italian explorers, whom 
they looked upon as agents of the Egyptian 
Government, sent to spy out the nakedness of the 
land, with a view to its ulterior conquest. Signor 








Cora is ve triotically aiding the efforts of 
Signor Renzi zoni, who is engaged in an ex- 
ploration of Yemen, and’ appeals for subscriptions 
on his behalf. Signor Manzoni last year travelled 
from Aden to Sana and back, and on June 15 of 
the present year started once more for the interior 
with the intention of pushing his explorations 
north as far as Asyr, and east to Ha ut. 
On August 1 he reached Sana, having travelled by 
way of Tais, Mokha, and Hodeida. Signor Cora 
promises to publish further particulars in his next 
number, together with a map of Yemen. 


Accorpine to the Cologne Gazette the coming 
anthropological exhibition at Samarcand promises 
to contain some interesting novelties, among which 
are to be reckoned a collection of articles in daily 
use—costumes, weapons, &c., belonging to the 
little-known tribes of the Soyd Valley. Among 
these tribes the Galtschi are of peculiar interest. 
They are a race till now almost unknown, living in 


the most inaccessible gorges of the Hindu-Koosh. 


The Galtschi live in perfect isolation from the 
other tribes of Mid-Asia, They date their history 
from Alexander of Macedon, and claim to be 
descendants of a portion of the army which was 
scattered over Asia. Their customs have kept them 
removed from the influence of all foreign culture, 
and, as they have carefully avoided all intercourse 
with their neighbours, their type has remained 
pure. Though they are regarded as barbarous, 
and are singularly jealous of approach, it seems 
not unlikely that an expedition conducted with 
care and tact might lead to some interesting his- 
torical results. 


THE new number of the Paris Geographical 
Society’s Bulletin contains papers on the shortest 
route for a line of railway from Central Asia, 
translated from a brochure by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and on Guinea by the Abbé Ménager, 
as well as a letter by M. Th. Ber, respecting the 
Rio Casca in Peru. There is also an interesting 
map showing the Indian reservations in the United 
ag and the number of Indians located in them 
in 1876. 


Amone the contents of the just-published 
Bollettino of the Italian Geographical Society are 
articles on the Italian Expedition to Equatorial 
Africa and the Swedish Arctic Expedition, the 
latter of which is illustrated by a very neatly 
executed map showing the course of the Vega 
from Tromsé to Port Dickson and Cape Ohel- 
yuskin. 


Tue September-October Bulletin of the Belgian 
Geographical Society, which has just reached us, 
is an unusually good one. The number opens with 
a lengthy paper, translated from the German, with 
corrections by M. Polchet, and entitled ‘‘ Esquisse 
Géographique et Naturelle du Sud-Est de 
Afrique,” which is followed by Reports and letters 
from M. Cambier and other members of the Belgian 
Expedition to Central Africa. From these we 
learn that the International African Association 
have received news, by telegraph from Aden, that 
M. Oambier had passed through Ugogo, and that 
MM. Wautier and Dutrieux were to leave 
Mpwapwa on October 10. Among the other con- 
tents are articles on Photography in its relations 
to Geography, the Cultivation of Coffee, &c. 


Av exploring party who have recently returned 
to Cooktown, Queensland, from the Melvor 
River, report having found some magnificent 
basalt plains, which are said to be well-suited 
both for grazing purposes and sugar-cultivation. 


Warirtrne from Kalgan (Changchia-kow) in the 
Great Wall, the Rev. James Gilmour, of the 
London Missionary Society, who has had much 
experience among the Mongols, furnishes some in- 
formation respecting Lama-miao or Dolon-Nor 
(Seven Lakes), about which, though it has been 
occasionally visited by Europeans, but little is 
known. It is distant about one hundred and 


twenty miles from Kalgan, and is the centre of 
considerable trade with Mongolia. It is not the 
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abode .of any Mongols, and, though some 5,000 
Chinese live there, very few make it their home. 
Most of them come from a distance, trade there 
for a certain number of years, and then return to 
their families. About a mile from the town are 
two large Lama temples, from which the place 
derives its Chinese name. At certain periods 
these temples are visited by numbers of 
Mongols, and, adds Mr. Gilmour, “it is said that 
two of the living Buddhas in Peking go yearly to 
Lama-miao to escape from the uncongenial heat 
of the Peking summer.” 


A Sypney paper has received a report of a 
journey in New Guinea undertaken recently by 
the Rev. J. Chalmers in company with Mr. 
Chester, the magistrate at Thursday Island. 
Starting from Stacey Island, South Cape, they 
landed at Varawin, Catamaran Bay, to join the 
native chief who had promised to act as their 

uide. The party first travelled along a narrow 
pelt of level land, swampy and thickly wooded, 
and then, ascending for some 200 feet, bore away 
to the south-east across the ridge, after which 
they descended by the side of a fine waterfall to 
the sea-level, and followed the bed of a stream for 
some distance. Orossing a mountain spur, they 
proceeded along a valley through thick bush until 
they struck a large river, called the Gaava, which 
flows to the south-east, falling into the sea at 
Modeva, Catamaran Bay. There are many affluents 
falling into the Gaava, and the party had to travel 
in water, running over boulders and in a pebbly 

Leaving the river, they ascended for some 
2,000 feet, and reached a ridge of a mountain 
named Ubruga, 2,700 feet above the sea. Some 
of the party camped here, while Mr. Chalmers 
with the guide pressed on to the village at the 
base. Following the ridge for some distance, the 
latter reached a spur of the Korapito, and de- 
seending struck a river, formed by numerous 
mountain torrents and called Bosariria, which 
flows westward into a lagoon at Orangerie Bay. 
Passing a village named Dunagere, they proceeded 
along a level country, through thick bush and 
numerous plantations, to Dio-dio. Beyond this 
lace they met with another large river, the 
rarai, which flows west and north to a lagoon, 
and passing through several villages along level 
land, through thick bush and over several creeks 
and rivulets, they came to a large stream, the 
Bamima, and then to a still larger one. They 
went along this for many miles, and after that 
towards a valley leading to a mountain which 
they wished to reach. The district here is called 
Ariba, and comprises eighteen villages, with a fine 
rich soil, well watered all round; and it may be 
remarked that here, far away inland, Mr. Chalmers 
observed large cocoa-nut groves, with healthy- 
looking trees covered with fine nuts, though it is 
sometimes supposed that these trees will not 
flourish away from the sea-coast. 


Some further information has been received from 
Prof, Nordenskidld, detailing his proceedings up 
to August 27, when he left the mouth of the 
Lena for Behring Strait. Having made a careful 
survey of Dickson Harbour, at the mouth of the 
Yenisei, the two exploring vessels left for the 
north-east on August 10, and four days after- 
wards safely rode at anchor in Actinia Bay, on 
the strait separating Taimir Island from the main- 
land. On August 19 Cape Chelyuskin, the north- 
ernmost cape of Asia, in lat. 77° 41’ N., long. 
104° 1’ E., was saluted. The higher forms of life 
were scarce on the land as well as in the sea, 
but two walruses and many bearded and 
hispid seals were met with. The dredge and 
swab furnished interesting specimens of Crinoideae 
and Asturias. The land to the south of Cape 
Chelyuskin rises to a height of 3,000 feet, and, 
although the summits were free from snow, 
small glaciers descended below 800 or 1,000 feet 
above the sea-level. As far as Preobrashensky 


‘Island, at the mouth of the a inlet, ice in 


considerable quantities was met with, but thence 








as far as the Lena the sea was warm and free | brilliantly set forth. What will be the ultimate 


from ice, which Prof. Nordenskiéld ascribes to the 
large volume of warm water discharged by that 
river. 








OBITUARY. 


G. H. LEWES. 


EnetisH thought has sustained a heavy and un- 
expected loss. In the prime of his intellectual 
activity, Mr. Lewes has been cut down, while the 
great work of his life was still but half complete. 
Of a career so varied as his, of a mind so versatile, 
and of works extending over an immense field of 
subjects, it is hardly possible to speak within the 
first few hours of his loss becoming known: it 
would be hardly seemly to attempt it. But as 
more than one friend of his has expressed a wish 
that I should say a few words at once as to his 
position in English philosophy, I will try to de- 
scribe in a few sentences the nature of the loss we 
have to deplore, in that broken work of thought 
which is now arrested, but, we may hope, not 
finally cut short. 

Fresh as I am myself from his open grave, I 
shall make no attempt to tell the tale of his 
singular literary career. Still less shall I seek to 
form any critical analysis of his work. But with 
the deep interest I have in the point of view 
which he occupied in general philosophy, I feel 
this to be a time emphatically to claim for him his 
place. Each of us can only estimate that place, 
whatever it may be, from his own point of view. 
And from any point of view his place stands very 
high indeed among the English thinkers of our 


age. 
It would probably be admitted by competent 
men of any school that in the sphere * pure 
philosophy and the laws of abstract speculation, 
apart from one name which will rise to all minds 
unspoken, Mr. G. Lewes at his death stood with- 
out a rival. Putting aside the yet unfinished 
work known as Synthetic Philosophy, it can hardly 
be pretended that any living Englishman has pro- 
duced a work on abstract thought which can 
compare with the Problems of Life and Mind in 
richness, in acumen, and in brilliancy of every 
sort. Whatever may be the opinions held, how- 
ever high any of us might be inclined to rate this 
or that philosophy, this or that theology, or the 
title- of this or the other school or teacher, it 
would be almost a paradox to pretend that any 
living Englishman (with one notable exception) has 
given us actual products of anything like the same 
calibre. Men who differ most from his theology, 
his logic, his metaphysics, his science, and his 
whole philosophical synthesis will yet have to 
admit that his last three volumes as a whole 
travel into a higher and a wider field of specula- 
tion than the published work of any living English 
philosopher but one. It will be difficult to name 
three other volumes in which problems so difficult 
and so varied have been treated with such vigour 
and originality. On the great and burning ques- 
tion of our time, the contrast between Spiritualism 
and Materialism ; on the ultimate laws of thought, 
the canons of proof and the abstract logic of all 
ger A on the relations of the objective and 
the subjective world; on the correspondence 
between ideas and realities, nothing more ex- 
haustive and acute has been written in our 
own time than the Problems of Life and Mind. 
er gn and scientific world has perhaps 
hardly yet worked out all the consequences of the 
arguments presented to it in the Physical Basis 
of Mind. The special ground which it occupies 
—the translation, as it were, of biological science 
into the formuilae of general philosophy—is a very 
a one, and has hitherto been treated in 

ngland by not more than three or four writers at 
most. This is essentially a work to be judged 
by a very small class; and that judgment has yet 
to be given. It would be difficult to name any 
second work of an English writer in which these 
questions have been so carefully handled and so 











verdict that is given of this: attempt to found a 
biological psychology, of the critical modifi- 
cation proposed for the doctrine of general 
Evolution, and of the trenchant criticism 
it contains on the theory of psychological 
Automatism, we have yet to see in the 
future. Henceforth no English philosopher, 
whether he comes to these central problems of 
thought from the point of view of Psychology 
pure and simple, or the point of view of Biology 
pure and simple, or from what is doubtless the 
true point of view, that of a really synthetic 
philosophy, will be able to get to his ground 
at all until he has mastered and assimilated, 
rejected or modified, the canons laid down in the 
Physical Basis of Mind. 

I have insisted especially on the importance of 
Mr. Lewes’ last three volumes because far too 
much attention has been given to his early and 
popular works, which, however fit to found a great 
reputation in literature, cannot be compared in 

wer, ripeness, and depth to his latest works. 

ven the History of Philosophy, which has acted on 
the mind of this generation almost more than an 
single book except Mr. Mill’s Logic, is a work 
of literature rather than of philosophy, being an 
admirable piece of synthetic criticism and exposi- 
tion, not a system of constructive doctrine. It is 
because in his three latest volumes Mr. Lewes has. 
taken a high stand on this difficult ground that 
his place will be found in the future among the 
philosophers, rather than the men of letters, of 
our Victorian age. It is strange to find men to 
whom Mr. Lewes was merely a journalist and a 
critic, and who seem never to have heard of the 
Problems of Life and Mind, It is as if Bacon 
were to be known by his Essays, and Hume by 
his History of England. 

In truth it would seem as yet as if Mr. Lewes. 
were not being valued at his right measure 
mainly because his knowledge was of so wide 
a range and his work so comprehensive in its 
field. In anage when subdivision of special work 
is carried so far as it is now it is rare indeed to- 
find men who are equally at home in many de- 
partments of thought, and there is a tendency to 
doubt the value of any such general attainments. 
Now, it was precisely by this versatility of resources. 
and encyclopaedic turn of mind that Mr. Lewes 
belonged in some ways more to the men of the 
eighteenth century than to those of the nineteenth. 
His intellectual forefathers were the great French 
thinkers of the last century—and no finer type of 
intelligence than theirs has existed in modern 
times. He shared their intellectual eagerness and 
hopefulness ; their confidence in human nature and 
the practical resources of the human reason ; he 
shared their humane spirit, their abhorrence of 
superstition and tradition in thought, their affinity 
for and their skill in assimilating every side of 
human culture. It would be idle to enter into any 
barren weighing out or comparison of minds. But it 
is singular how much there was in Mr, Lewes 
that was akin to Diderot—in his great range of 
knowledge, in his brilliant powers of illustration, 
in his passion for kindling reflection out of every 
topic and product of human intelligence, in his 
power of preaching philosophy on the tritest text 
and in the plainest forms. had, moreover, 
much of the t freethinker’s literary fertility 
and inexhaustible openness of mind, And, if in 
our age it had been necessary, or possible, to con- 
struct a new Encyclopaedia to do the work of the 
first, Mr. Lewes would have been one of the two 
or three living men with the requisite knowledge 
and mental vitality to carry it out with success. 
If, as some writers have reminded us, Mr. Lewes 
‘began life as a journalist, a critic, a novelist, a 
dramatist, a biographer, and an essayist, it is as 
well to remember that he closed his life as a 
mathematician, a physicist, a chemist, a biologist, 
a psychologist, and the author of a system of ab- 
stract general philosophy. 

To me the most important fact in the career of 
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Mr. Lewes is his close connexion with Comte and 
with Positivism. It will not be forgotten that he 
was the first to make known the great philosopher 
of France to Englishmen; that he has done more 
than any other Englishman to prepare the way 
for that system of philosophy; and that of all 
prominent English men of science he had far the 
2losest affinity for Comte. It is at the same time 
certain: that he stoutly rejected much in Comte’s 
philosophical method, that he ignored his social 
system, and quite repudiated his scheme of reli- 
‘gious reorganisation, Nevertheless, the truth 
remains that, in the widest sense of that term, 
Mr. Lewes was the chief representative to most 
reading Englishmen of the Positive Philosophy. 
It isto the potency of that Positive Philosophy 
that Mr. Lewes owes his real influence; and it is 
through that alone that justice will ultimately be 
done to his true merit as an English teacher. 
Judging, then, the work of Mr. Lewes in this 
light, we shall conclude that his true influence has 
not nearly reached its limit; that it will continue 
to gain and deepen; nay, rather that his highest 
influence has scarcely begun to tell. He has 
lived hardly long enough to see the promise of the 
work that he has yet to do. We, who look on 
death as the opening of a new and higher form of 
activity, are the last to believe that his labours 
chhave been laid to sleep in the grave in which we 
have placed the worn-out limbs of our friend. 
His thoughts have yet to be mastered: to work, 
to bear fruit, and to come to their prime. And 
his thoughts will continue to live in no ordinary 
measure and in no common sense. For all that 
he has left unspoken to the world he has committed 
4o the charge of one who had not only most perfect 
communion of thought with him, but the perfect 
capacity to expound and express that thought. 
And if there is much that is oppressive to the 
imagination in the fatality which cuts off a vigor- 
ous mind in the full tide of its work, and leaves a 
great monument of English philosophy but half 
complete, there is much consolation in the thought 
that the force of intellectual sympathy and the con- 
tinuity of our human efforts will overcome the blow 
of death itself. So that, while all that Mr. Lewes 
has already given to the world will continue to 
gain new meaning to successive generations of 
readers, we may yet hope to see the interrupted 
labour of his latest years fused in the light of a 
most congenial mind and interpreted with perfect 
understanding and mastery of resource. 
"Panoaaz0 HARRISON. 





Dr. Cravrurd Tarr Ramage died at Wallace 
Hall, Dumfries-shire, on the 29th ultimo. He was 
‘porn at Annefield, near Newhaven, on September 
10, 1803, and educated at the University of 
Edinburgh. His degree of LL.D. was, however, 
conferred on him by the University of Glasgow in 
1852. Since 1841 he has held the Rectorship of 
‘the endowed school of Wallace Hall. When an 
attempt was made to sever the connexion of the 
parish schools of Scotland with its Established 
Church Dr. Ramage vigorously opposed the proposi- 
tion. In 1864 he published a selection of Beautiful 
Thoughts from Latin Authors, with English Transla- 
tions, This has passed through three editions, and 
‘been succeeded by similar compilations from Greek, 
German, Spanish, French, and Italian writers. 
His travels in Italy, from its most southern point 
through its whole range, led him to bring out in 
1868 a volume on The Nooks and By-ways of 
Italy, which he had explored forty years pre- 
‘viously, This volume related only to the Neapo- 
litan dominions and a small part of the Papal 
States: his promise to deal at some future period 
with the other districts of Italy was never ful- 
‘filled. Only a month ago Messrs. Longmans pub- 
lished for Dr. Ramage a work entitled Bible 
Echoes in Ancient Classics, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ PAPYRI FROM THE FAYOM. 
Wimbledon : December 2, 1878. 

In the Acapemy of September 7 (p. 244) Mr. 
Rogers announced the discovery of a number of 
pe yri fragments, last winter, written most pro- 

ly in the eighth century of our era in a variety 
of languages. They are said to have been found 
in a grave in the Fayim district in Egypt, and to 
be written chiefly in Greek and Arabic; but 
several are in Coptic, Hebrew, and Pahlavi. The 
greater part of these papyri were purchased by 
the German Consul at Cairo, and they are now in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin. 

With regard to the Pahlavi fragments, I am 
indebted to Dr. Stern, Assistant-Director in that 
museum, for the information that they are some 
fifty or sixty in number, written in the same 
handwriting on papyrus, linen, and leather; but 
few pieces contain more than a few words. He 
kindly sent me tracings of three of the most com- 

lete fragments, comprising altogether nineteen 
ines, five inches long, written one inch apart, and 
containing about seventy-three words, some of 
which are more or less obliterated. 

A cursory glance at these tracings is sufficient 
to identify several letters, and to ascertain the fact 





that the writing is undoubtedly Pahlavi. The 
handwriting is large and massive, as if written 
with a stumpy reed-pen, having a nib one-fifth of 
an inch broad ; and is almostas difficult to decipher 
as many sprawling handwritings of the present 
day. In fact, the only real difficulty in reading 
these fragments is the decipherment of the hand- 
writing, as nearly all the words which are easily 
legible (say, about 44 out of 49) are in common 
use in the Pahlavi MSS. preserved by the Parsis, 
and the grammatical construction is precisely the 
same as in those MSS.: facts well worthy of con- 
sideration by those few Orientalists who still 
doubt the genuineness of the Parsi books. The 
letters that differed most from their modern forms 
seem to have been s and k; a and A were not alike 
as they are now, but A was the nearest to its 
present form; d was usually larger than y, and 
dé differed somewhat from sh, though both were 
approaching their present shape. These peculiari- 
ties accord very well with the supposed age of 
these fragments, inferred from the other papyri 
found with them. 

Regarding the meaning of their contents it is 
necessary to speak with great reserve, as the three 
fragments I have examined do not contain a suffi- 
cient variety of words to render the decipherment 
of all the letters absolutely certain; but, subject 
to the corrections which the fifty other fragments 
may supply, I think the following may be taken 
as approximate translations of two of the frag- 
ments (using italics in doubtful words) :— 

1. Four lines. “ Of worth that which is best is hat 
which understands without seeing; wise is that sage 
also, whose justice is indiscriminate goodness.” 

2. Fourteen lines. “ For causing inattention, more- 
over, I, because of this act of his, move slowly; the 
width of ‘ a : . 3 
and he is not inattentive in excess, Be there anyone 
whose sin is in his son, so that he is bloodstained, the 
inward fruit of this one which is becomes 
external. The sin which is inward was and will be 
interwoven ; the reckoning is this inwardly till the 
hair of Apridm is . by me, even so as 
. « «+ becomes the inside. Ny 

As the whole of the fifty or sixty fragments 
are now being examined by Prof. Sachau at 
Berlin, he will, no doubt, be soon able to give a 
better account of them than I can presume to do 
from the limited material at my disposal. But if 
the above translations be approximately correct, 
these Pahlavi papyri would seem to have treated 
of religious subjects, and possibly not from a 
Zoroastrian point of view. In fact, if the word 
Apriim (which is very:nearly the Pahlavi form of 
Abraham) be a name, it seems to point either to 
Judaism or Christianity ; and the general tendency 
of the sentences looks something like that of an 
epistle or sermon. E. W. West. 








WILLIAM STRACHEY, 1612. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Dec. 2, 1878. 

With Mr. R. H. Major's excellent edition of 
William Strachey’s History of Travaile into Vir- 
ginia Britannia for the Hakluyt Society, 1849, to 
which Mrs. Major's illustrations add so much 
interest, Mr. Major quotes Strachey’s Laws for 
Virginia, 1612, from the Oxford edition. Now, 
one of the British Museum case-books (CO. 33, c. 
30) is a London edition of the latter work, 
“Printed for Walter Burre, 1612,” and opposite 
its title is a MS, address by Strachey to William 
Crashaw, minister in the Middle Temple (a well- 
known divine, father of Richard Orashaw the 
poet), which Mr. Major would probably have 
noted for his Hakluyt Society men had it come 
under his eye. So I copy it here, with its own 
stops, &c. :— 
‘To the Reuerend ; and right worthy the Title of a 
Devine, who in so sacred an Expedition as is the re- 
duction of Heathen to the knowledg of the euer-liuing 
true God, stands vp, the only vnsatisfyed and firm 
Freinde of all that possess, & sit in so holy a 
Place ; W™ Crashawe Minister in the Middle-Temple : 
William Strachey, somtyme a Personall servaunt, and 
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now a Beadsman, for that Christian Colonie setling 
in Virginea Britania ; wisheth full accomplishment of 
all Goodnes; & to that Plantation all happines, and 
reall, (and if it may be, Royall) Freindes.” 

Mr. Major says (p. xv.):—“It is to be pre- 
sumed that Strachey did not accompany his lord- 
ship [Lord Delawarr] to England o arch 28, 
1611], although the editor has not been able to 
ascertain the precise date of the secretary's return. 
That he was in London in 1612 is certain.” The 
fact that the Laws which Strachey ge were 
“ Againe exemplified and enlarged by Sir Thomas 
Dale, Knight, Marshall, and Deputie Gouernour, 
the 22 of June, 1611,” before he printed them, 
confirms Mr. Major's presumption. Strachey can- 
not have left the colony till after June 22, 1611. 

F. J. FURNIVvALL. 








MR. LESLIE STEPHEN ON LANDOR. 
Helensburgh : November 30, 1878. 

With reference to the epigram that has now be- 
come famous in the form “ Those that have failed,” 
&c., Mr. Leslie Stephen revives, in the Cornhill 
for December, Landor’s claim to the original set- 
ting. Some years ago (perhaps three or four) 
I pointed out that among English writers 
Dryden is probably the first to give epi- 
grammatic form to the thought. Probably Landor 
is nothing indebted to Dryden; he is strong 
enough for such a comparatively small effort ; 
but, if credit is due at all, Dryden is certainly 
entitled to his share. In the Preface to the trans- 
lations from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, we find this 
pithy summary, “The corruption of a poet is the 
generation of a critic,” which is a generalisation 
from an immediately-preceding statement to the 
effect that “Ill writers are usually the sharpest 
censors.” That may very well have been (though 
not necessarily) the parent of Landor’s “ Those 
who have failed as writers turn reviewers.” 

Tomas BAYNE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 9.—5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Self-defence 
among Plants,’’ by F. Darwin. 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘On Mathematical Instruments, 
IIL.,” by W. Mattieu Williams, 

8.30 P.M. Geographical: “ The Swedish Arctic Expedi- 
tion,” “The Dutch Arctic Expedition,’ and ‘* The 
Route for Future Polar Discovery,” by C. R. Markham. 

‘Tvugspay, Dec. 10.—8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion on 
Heating and Ventilating Buildings; “ Railway Work 
in Japan,” by W. F. Pother. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ Finds in Midian,” by 
Capt. R. F. Burton ; ** Notes on Skulls from Midian,” 
by Prof. R. Owen and C. Carter Blake; ‘* On Left- 
handedness,” by Dr. H. Muirhead. 

8 P.M. Photographic : “‘ Emulsion Processes,” by H. Cooper 
and L. Warnerke ; ‘‘ Demonstration of the Platinum 
Process,” by W. Willis. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 11.—8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Euphrates 
Valley Route to India,” and “ Railways to Turkey and 
India,” by Hyde Clarke. 

8 P.M. Microscopical : “On Qecistes sphagni (a new Species) 
and other Rotifers,” by Dr. Hudson; “On a New 
Microspectroscope without a Slit,” by F. WH. Ward ; **On 
Hoffman's New Form of Camera Lucida,” by F. Crisp. 

THURSDAY, Dec. 12.—7 P.M. London Institution: “ Wingless 
Birds, Fossil and Living,” by Prof. W. H. Flower. 

8 P.M. Mathematical: “On Motion,” by H. Perigal; ‘On 
Forms of Numbers determined by Continued Frac- 
tions,” by S. Roberts; “On a Graphic Construction of 
the Powers of a Linear Substitution,” by Prince C. de 
Polignac. 

8PM. Society of Arts : Chemical Meeting. 

8 P.M. Historical : ‘“‘ Domestic Every-day Life, &c., in this 
Country, IV.,” by G. Harris; Life and Literary Re- 
mains of Vladi M hus, Grand Prince of 
Kyjev ; 0b. a.p. 1125,” by the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Dec. 13.—8 P.m. Astronomical. Quekett. 

8 P.M. New Shakspere Society : ‘On the Times or Dura- 
tions of the Action of Shakspere’s Plays. Part II.— 
The Tragedies,” by P. A. Daniel. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 14.—3 P.M. Physical: “On a Condenser of 
Variable Capacity,” by C. Boys; ‘On a Differential 
Air-Thermometer,” by Dr. 0. J. Lodge. 











SCIENCE. 
Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus collecta. 
Edidit Georgius Kaibel. (Berlin: Reimer.) 
Tue 1,140 inscriptions contained in Herr 


Kaibel’s volume are divided into three parts, 
Sepulchral, Dedicatory, and Various. The 





first of these is the largest, extending to 296 
pages. The second, though including no less 
than seven subdivisions, Dis dicata, Homi- 
num honores, Agonistica, Ephebica, Proscy- 
nemata, Hymni, Oracula, takes up no more 
than 164 pages, while the third and least 
considerable amounts to only 50. It will be 
seen from this tabulation that the plan of 
the work is not quite the best—at any 
rate, not the most interesting that could 
have been devised. Sepulchral inscriptions, 
whether Pagan or Christian, are necessarily 
monotonous; and many of those contained 
in this present work have no other interest 
than that they are undoubted relics of 
antiquity. 

Another fault which we have to find with 
Herr Kaibel is that he thinks it worth while 
to print inscriptions of which hardly a single 
word is preserved entire. As the work does 
not profess to be exhaustive, it would surely 
have been wiser to leave such melancholy 
fragments to the decent obscurity of learned 
journals. What conceivable gain can it be to 
any, even the most advanced, student of 
inscriptions to print sach a collection of 
truncated words as No. 1036, consisting of 
nineteen lines, the first four and two last 
of which alone are tolerably entire, while of 
the rest, three letters at the beginning and 
an average of four at the end of the line, 
survive, not to baffle divination, for conjec- 
ture is hopeless, but to torment the reader 
by an exact reproduction from which he 
can learn nothing ? 

In the restoration of the less imperfect 
inscriptions, Herr Kaibel relies mainly on 
Béckh, Kirchhoff, Jacobs, Hermann, and, 
among more recent scholars, on Usener, 
Biicheler, and Wilamowitz. His own con- 
jectures, of course, are numerous. Many of 
these are ingenious; a still larger number 
unconvincing, if not improbable. As a rule 
we prefer the conjectures of the previous 
generation; and we cannot help expressing 
our conviction that in many cases where 
the editor thinks he has attained to certainty 
a very great number of equally plausible 
restorations might be suggested. But every- 
one will regret that Biicheler has not con- 
tributed more—a scholar whose divination 
is unsurpassed in our own if, indeed, in any 
time. 

The volume, in spite of these drawbacks, is 
edited with a conscientious care worthy of 
the highest praise. The various drafts of the 
doubtful passages are given at length, and 
the reader may thus form his own conclu- 
sion, if he is dissatisfied with Herr Kaibel’s. 
Generally when the Greek text presents 
any difficulty of construction or language, 
a Latin version (the notes are throughout 
in Latin) is appended. Attention is called 
to the form of the letters as determining the 
epoch of the inscription ; and peculiarities 
of style and diction are noticed where the 
era is difficult to determine on external 
grounds. The names of the chief previous 
editors are given, and their conjectures 
mentioned. Lastly, eight excellent indexes 
make the task of reference easy. 

Though the larger proportion of these 
remains can hardly be called intrinsically 
interesting, there are not wanting others of 
higher cast. Such for instance are the 
elegant hendecasyllables by the Emperor 





Hadrian (p. 329); the highly-finished 
elegiacs on a woman named Atthis 
(Newton, Discoveries of Halicarnassus, tab. 
94, 54)—in which not only is a strophical 
recurrence (4+6=4+46) discoverable, but 
the two strophes of four lines are dis- 
tinguished from the two strophes of six by 
the Ionic as these by the Doric dialect—the 
pathetic lines on a pet-dog (no. 626); the 
admirable epigram on two old women (no. 
232), which seems worth quoting :— 

Berr® kai hawwis, pirn “Hyepn, ai EvvépOor 

Ai menyxpai ypaiat, rpd’ exAiOnpev Spod, 
"Apporepat Kaun, mpGrat yévos’ & yhuxts "OpOpos, 
IIpds Avxvov G pvOovs Aidopev nubewr. 

Others are interesting for the light they 
throw on particular authors. Thus the 
line (no. 945) Evpparne mracc HAOov, ail” ~E 
(£0’ ai) toxapiées Exfjoay, is an exact parallel, 
as Herr Kaibel observes, to the well-known 
words of Petronius (57) et puer, inquit, 
capillatus in hance coloniam veni, just as the 
double hexameter followed by a single penta- 
meter, twice found in the Satirae, is not 
uncommon in these inscriptions. The diffi- 
cult ric for d¢ which occurs in an epigram 
of Callimachus is confirmed by two inscrip- 
tions in Phrygia (376, a, b). The Isiac 
hymn on page 439 contains a probable imi- 
tation of the Peleus and Thetis; many of 
the epigrams in the Anthology are closely 
copied, sometimes actually repeated with 
the change of a few words (No. 1084, a) ; 
and a hymn to Health, of which part is 
quoted by Athenaeus, appears in a somewhat 
altered and more extended form (No. 1027). 
Some specimens of curses as well as prophy- 
lactics are given (pp. 511-513). 

Of the numerous emendations which a 
continued perusal of the volume suggested 
to me, I mention the following :—223. 10, 
ddfav édy Aurapoig watai Aetévra gitwy; 2538. 
5, paxdpwr Gre for pw. re; 368.5, cat aréxBarog 
oipoc EOnoey seems more likely than Wad- 
dington’s épxog or Kaibel’s “ dppoc vel vixoc;” 
so again, 958, yOoviwy oipoy (OINON, the 
stone) dpeuauevoc, where Kaibel prints 
éppov; 387. 2, 3, originally seem to have run 
thus: 6 kr@pevog dé pn) tpudey ovy Toicg pide 
Odrog réOvnxe repirarwy cai 6H vexpdc; 527. 2, 
@ ovK ynedavoy yévog eic perdoriobe for @ bvrat 
nrédwy yévoc; 628. 1, réofacww for répaca O°; 
646. 14, 6, re ov« dy jv, “ what I once was, 
and am not;” 690. 5, otovs zor’ toveer for 
vioc makes all plain; 691. 6, arijAy Ce gwra 
avraywriag Biov read yvar’ aywviac. 


R. Ets. 








SCIENCE NOTES, 


GEOLOGY. 

yew Edition of Prof. Ramsay's Geology.—The 
Director-General of the Geological Survey has 
recently issued a new edition of his well-known 
work on The Physical Geology and Geography of 
Great Britain (Stanford), From the day when 
the original work first appeared it has deservedly 
been a general favourite with geological readers ; 
and it is therefore needless to explain the plan of 
so familiar a volume, or to say a single word in 
praise of the clear and interesting style in which 
it is written. Hence we may fitly confine our- 
selves to noting the new matter which has been 
imported into the present edition. So much new 
matter, indeed, has been added that the volume 
has expanded to nearly double its former size, and 
the book in its present form takes the character of 
a complete Manual of British Geology, In the 
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course of thirteen additional chapters, extending 
over 227 pages, Prof. Ramsay describes the various 
geological formations which occur in Britain. Most 
text-books, in dealing with historical geology, 
are content to give the student a general 
view of the topographical range of the successive 
formations, with descriptions of their lithological 
characters and their typical fossils. Prof. Ramsay, 
of course, does all this; but he does very much 
more than this. Instead of presenting the reader 
simply with what he calls the “dry bones of 
geology,” he imparts life to the Past, and seeks to 
reconstruct the physical geography of each epoch 
‘so as to induce a scenic interest in the matter.” 
The imagination of the reader is thus assisted in 
attempting to realise the condition of what is now 
the British area in successive geological periods. 
The Poet Laureate tells us that ‘‘ Nature brings not 
back the mastodon, nor we those times.” Prof. 
Ramsay, however, has endeavoured to bring back 
those times, and has depicted, with singular 
ability, a series of scenes representing the physical 
features of our area as they have changed from 
age to age throughout the vast range of geological 
history. It will thus be seen that this valuable 
work in its new form is not only a concise manual 
for the student, but a work which may be 
pleasurably read by anyone who will bring 
a moderate intellectual effort to bear upon the 
subject. Prof. Ramsay, as most of us know, 
is much too original a man to be content with 
merely setting down what other people have done 
and thought on geological matters. On many 
points, indeed, he takes bold and independent 
views, and the reader, whether convinced or not, 
will admit that these views are set forth in the 

resent work with great clearness, with character- 
istic vigour, and with perfect honesty. 


Geology of Northumberland.—It is a mark of 
sound judgment on the part of the governing body 
of the Newcastle College of Physical Science that, 
in addition to geology proper, they have thought 
fit to specialise the subject of geological surveying 
—an art of especial value in an important mining 
district like that in which the College is located. 
Mr. Lebour, whose former connexion with the 
Geological Survey gave him much experience in 
the field, has for some years been lecturing upon 
this subject and introducing the students to the 
mysteries of practical surveying, plan-drawing and 
map-making. In the course of his instruction he 
has often felt the need of some work which should 
concisely describe the geological structure of the 
country in which his students were at work. 
Hence the origin of the neat little volume 
now before us (Outlines of the Geology of North- 
umberland, Newcastle-on-Tyne: Lamberts; Lon- 
don: Sotheran and Co.). Such a clear outline as 
that contained in this work ought to be, and no 
doubt will be, acceptable to a much wider class 
than that at the Newcastle College. Mr. Lebour’s 
acquaintance with Northumbrian geology is so in- 
timate that his sketch of the subject may be con- 
fidently accepted as trustworthy. He concisely 
describes, in descending order, the several forma- 
tions which occur within the limits of the county, 
and also notices the associated igneous rocks, such 
as the Great Whin Sill. In describing the lower 
carboniferous strata he employs the term J'wedian 
series, which was pahentews by the late Mr. George 
Tate, for strata equivalent to the calciferous sand- 
stones of Scottish geologists; while the beds 
above the Tuedians are described as Bernician 
rocks. Mr. Lebour has already written in the 
Geological Magazine explaining and defending the 
use of these local names. 

Dwarf Crocodiles of Purbeck Age.—At the open- 
ing meeting of the Geological Society this session, 
Prof. Owen described some diminutive crocodiles 
which have been discovered in rocks of Purbeck 
age, and which must have coexisted with the well- 
known mammals of small size characteristic of 
these strata. Accompanying the Becklesian col- 
lection of Purbeck fossils, now in the British Mu- 
seum, there have been found some slabs of 





“ feather-bed” marl, which contain, in consider- 
able abundance, the remains of dwarf crocodiles. 
To one of these reptiles Prof. Owen has given the 
name of Theriosuchus pusillus. This crocodile a 
su to have been only about eighteen inches in 

length. It had its scutes connected by the “ peg 
and groove” arrangement, as in Gontopholis, with 
which genus it also agreed in many of its cranial 
characteristics. In respect to dentition it a 
proached the Triassic Theriodonts more nearly 
than any other crocodiles. 


The Wells of South Lancashire-—In the third 
Report of the British Association Committee for 
investigating the circulation of the underground 
waters in the Triassic and Permian formations, 
drawn up by Mr. De Rance, and recently 
reprinted from the official Record of the 
Plymouth Meeting, we find a valuable Report 
by Mr. T. Mellard Reade on the wells of 
South Lancashire. The subject is one of much 
importance, as the area which he describes in- 
cludes the populous centres of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, and the great manufacturing town of 
Widnes. Widnes occupies the site of an old 
course of the river Mersey, being seated in a 
valley now filled up with marine glacial drift, 
which reposes on a bed-rock of the Middle 
Bunter series. Within the last thirty years the 
town has risen to great importance as a centre of 
chemical manufactures, and large quantities of 
water are thus required. The supply is obtained 
by boring through the drift to the underlying 
water-bearing rock, but in one case, at Sankey 
Bridges, the well terminates in the drift-gravel ; 
this gravel, however, aa A be fed by springs from 
the subjacent solid rock rather than by mere 
surface-percolation. Mr. Reade points out the 
difficulty of supposing that the supply of water 
to a well or a bore can arise from general perco- 
lation through the pores of the walls; he believes, 
on the contrary, that the absorbed rainwater must 
reach underground fissures and traverse joints in 
the rock so as to establish a freer yield than could 
be obtained by mere oozing through the walls of 
the well or the bore. The author accompanies his 
Report by vertical sections of nineteen wells in 
Liverpool, Birkenhead and Widnes, showing in 
each case the extreme variation of water-level 
produced by pumping. 





METEOROLOGY. 


The Congress at Rome.—The Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Vienna Congress held a’ meeting at 
Utrecht in October with the object of making 
final preparations for the Congress at Rome, 
which is to commence on Easter Monday, 
April 14. The draft programme for discussion 
has been finally arranged, and the invitations to 
the meeting will shortly be issued by the Italian 
Government. On the Permanent Committee itself 
the following changes have been made: M. Mas- 
cart has been elected as representative for France, 
and Dr. Hann has been elected to the place left 
vacant by the death of Dr. Jelinek. Some of the 
Reports prepared for the Congress at Rome have 
appeared. The Meteorological Office has just 
issued threé bound up together. The subjects are: 
Atmospheric Electricity, by Prof. J. D. Everett ; 
Maritime Meteorology and Weather Telegraphy, 
both by Mr. Scott. The first of these gives a 
general summary of the present condition of 
our knowledge of the subject. The other two 
contain information as to the extent to which the 
respective branches of meteorology were being 
prosecuted in 1877. 


The Distribution of Pressure over the North 
Atlantic.—At the Meteorological Conference in 
Paris last August, Captain Hoffmeyer read a paper 
on the distribution of pressure over the Atlantic 
in the winters of 1874 and 1875, and this has been 
vapren in the Austrian Journal for October 15. 

he charts differ in some important respects from 
those of Buchan. Captain Hoffmeyer has con- 
structed them by.determining from the isobars on 
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his synoptic charts the average pressures at cer- 
tain crossings of meridians and parallels—a method 
which has never before been employed, but which 
seems admirably suited for the purpose. He 
shows that the principal area of low pressure lies, 
not to the north-east, but to the south-west of 
Iceland, and that from it secondary minima 
branch off, one to Davis Strait and the other to 
the Arctjc Sea. These three minima are not con- 
stant in their mutual relations as to magnitude and 
importance. Any of them may become the largest, 
usually at the expense of the others. The charac- 
ter of the weather over the Atlantic is accordingly 
regulated by the relative predominance of each of 
these minima over the other two. 


The Meteorology of India,—Mr. Blanford has 
published his Report for 1876, being the second 
which refers to the entire peninsula. It is a portly 
royal quarto,teeming with valuabledata, but without 
Index or Table of Contents! Among its most im- 
portant features is a comparison of the values of 
different elements for 1876 with those for previous 

ears. Mr. Blanford’s remarks on the connexion 

etween famines and sun-spots deserve to be laid 
to heart :— 
“Tt is to mutually compensating processes in the 
atmosphere itself that our attention must be chiefly 
turned, if we would discover the law of those actions 
which lead in one place and season to famine by 
flood, in another to famine by drought. It is an en- 
quiry demanding much patience, a careful considera- 
tion of physical laws, and, above all, a cautious dis- 
trust of mere arithmetical coincidences, more or less 


vague, which are unsupported by sound physical rea- 
soning.” 


The Report of the Chief Signal Office, Wash- 
ington.—This Report, for 1877, has now appeared. 
It grows fuller every year, but is one of the most 
troublesome volumes to consult we have ever 
come across. It possesses neither Index nor 
Table of Contents, so that with its 570 pages and 
sixty-two plates it is almost impossible to find in 
it anything you want. It, however, -gives an 
account of a year’s hard and successful work, but, 
like the preceding volumes of the series, is entirely 
silent on the subject of cost. 


The Winds on the Coast of Atjeh, in Sumatra.— 
The Dutch ships which have been blockading the 
coast of Sumatra during the Acheen War have 
furnished a store of observations which have been 
discussed at Utrecht, and published by Baron van 
Heerdt, and they give us some useful information 
on the monsoons of the region. In the Preface 
Prof. Buys Ballot, almost for the first time in a 
published work, deals with the difficult question 
of apportioning the proper significance or weight 
to wind-observations made at sea, according as 
the ship has a fair or a foul wind. It is evident 
that she will be detained longer in a region of 
East wind if she is going eastwards than if she is 
sailing westwards. The Professor does not give a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, but it is well 
to see that attention should be drawn to it. 


The Meteorology of Loango.—It is not very 
many of our geographical expeditions which bring 
back a really valuable account of the climate of 
the regions they have visited, and Dr. Giissfeldt’s 
expedition to the Congo in 1874-5 (Die meteoro- 
logischen Beobachtungen der Giissfeldtschen Loango- 
Expedition. Leipzig: Frohberg) forms an ex- 
ception to the rule, the observations having been 
well taken, with due regard to thermometric ex- 
posure, &c., &c. These records have been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Danckelmann, of Leipzig, the neces- 
sary funds having been supplied by the African 
Society of Berlin. Among other valuable results 
this paper throws light on the phenomena of the 
west monsoon on the Equatorial African coast. 


Earth Temperature.—Prof. Wild is bringing 
out in the sixth volume of his Repertorium fiir 
Meteorologie an important paper on the results of 
earth-temperature observations made by Von 
Lamont’s method at St. Petersburg and at Nukuss, 


near the Sea of Aral, where they were made 
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during. the Amur ition by Herr 
Dohrandt. The observations are about the most 
complete on record as regards their duration and 
continuity. 


Death of Herr Dohrandt.—Our readers will 
regret to hear of the sudden death of the gentle- 
man named in the last paragraph, who was one 
of the most promising of Russian meteorologists. 
He had recently been appointed to the Director- 
ship of the Tiflis Observatory, rendered vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Moritz. 


The Seiches of the Lake of Geneva.—In the 
numbers of the Bibiiot. Universelle for August 
and September Dr. Forel gives an attempted ex- 
planation of those occasional rhythmical oscilla- 
tions of level of the lake known as “ Seiches,” the 
causes of which have been a puzzle to all who 
have studied them, He proves from the records 
of his own Limnimeter at Ouchy, and that of P. 
Plantamour at Geneva, that these oscillations are, 
at least, concomitant with several phenomena of 
very varied character. Among the most fertile 
causes are thunderstorms, sudden squalls of wind 
striking down on the lake from the mountains 
about, and the obvious occasional agencies of 
avalanches and landslips. 








« MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AntHropoLoaicaL Institut. — (Tuesday, 
November 26.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Worthington G. Smith exhibited a series 
of flint implements from the valley of the river Lea. 
—Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on the “ Evils arising 
from the Use of Historical National Names as 
Scientific Terms.” The propositions which he en- 
deavoured to establish were :—1. That there were at 
the first population of Europe certain primitive races, 
of whica three are particularly described. 2. That 
these races are so mixed that at the present day the 
representatives of them appear, not only in most Euro- 
pean nations, but in the same families and among 
children of the same parents. 3. That notwithstand- 
ing this mixture and the effects which it must perma- 
nently have, racial characters display an astonishing 
permanence, 4, That this mixture, being so slow in 
its effects and yet having become so general, has pro- 
bably been at work for a very great length of time— 
so great that the peoples to whom the earliest history 
introduces us were probably nearly as much mixed as 
those of the present day. 5. That itis desirable to dis- 
continue the use of the political names of those peoples 
as ethnic names, and to employ others based on the 
physical characteristics of the individual. 6. That 
while physical characteristics are the only basis for a 
true division into races, yet in the practical application 
of this division the influence upon individuals of dif- 
ferent races of a community of language, custom, his- 
tory, or tradition must not be lost sight of, although 
these things do not prove community of race, 
but only the contact at some time or other of 
the races to whom they are now common, — 
The Director read a paper by Prof. Daniel Wilson, 
“ On some American Illustrations of the Evolution of 
New Varieties of Men.” In the mingling of different 
races in America, so complex and varied, all subjected 
to the influences of climate and social habits, and all 
mingling in blood in a greater or less degree with the 
native red races, hybridity had resulted on a great 
scale. The process had already been developed 
sufficiently long to afford important indications of the 
evolutions of permanent hybrid varieties. A speci- 
men is to be seen among the tribes of the half-breeds 
in Manitoba, as it were in the process of evolution; 
while sheltered within the remote Arctic Regions 
map can be studied among the Esquimaux in con- 
ditions closely analogous to those which are ascribed 
to a post-pliocene, if not to a pre-glacial period. In 
the abrupt collision of the civilised races of Europe 
with the American aborigines, it had always been 
taken for granted that the latter were doomed to 
inevitable extinction, and that the land would be 
peopled with the purely civilised races of the world. 
There is no question, however, that from an early date 
there have been intermarriages between Europeans and 
the American races. A growing feeling is manifest- 





ing itself in the United States and Canada that the 
Indian population is net doomed to extinction, and 
that a much larger amount of healthy intermarrying 
and consequent absorption has existed than un- 
observing critics had any conception of, and the native 
Indian element is a factor in the population of the 
New World destined to exercise an enduring influence 
on the ethnical characters of the Euro-American 
races. 





Roya Socrery or Lireraturr.—( Wednesday, 
' November 27.) 

Str P. pe Corevnoun, Q.C., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Mr. C. F. Keary read a paper “On the Earthly 
Paradise of European Mythology,” in which he 
showed, from the Middle Age legends, the evidence of 
a current of tradition concerning the earthly para- 
dise distinct from, and sometimes opposed to, the 
doctrines of orthodox Catholicism, and therefore a 
survival from heathen mythology. The peculiar 
features of the non-Christian legend pointed to an 
earthly paradise lying in the West, and only to be 
reached after a passage over the sea. Mr. Keary then 
proceeded to trace this belief among the chief Euro- 
pean mythologies, and contended that a myth which 
once referred to the journey of the soul after death, 
coming in time to be treated in a more literal and, 
in some sense, in a more prosaic manner, gave rise to 
the story of an earthly paradise. The earlier myth 
of the soul’s journey probably took a definite shape 
before the ancestors of the European races had 
migrated from their early home in Asia. 





Mergorotoaicat Socrety.—( Thursday, November 28.) 


C. Greaves, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. 
G. J. Symons, F.R.S., delivered a lecture on “ Rain, 
Snow, Hail, and Atmospheric Electricity.” The lec- 
turer began by stating that the atmosphere consists 
of oxygen, nitrogen, dust, and sundries—all which 
are classed as dry air—and also of a variable quantity 
of water in the state of vapour. The hotter the air, 
the more vapour it can contain; and this capacity of 
the air for moisture increases at an increasing rate, 
so that if we mix together a cubic foot of saturated 
air at 92° and another at 32°, they would have a 
mean temperature of 62°: but the vapour tenable at 
92° is 15°7 grains, and at 32° is 2:1; therefore our 
two cubic feet would contain 17°8 grains, or an 
average of 8°9: but at the temperature of the mix- 
ture the air can contain only 6:2 grains; therefore 
the excess of 2°7 grains must fall as rain. The ver- 
tical sun raises large tracts of the ocean to the tem- 
perature of 80° and upwards: considerable evapora- 
tion ensues, and each cubic foot of the air in the 
tropics may be said to contain roughly 8 grains of 
vapour at the temperature of 76°; if that air be 
transported to these islands and reduced to their 
average temperature of 50°, it must part with nearly 
half its vapour, and would even then remain fully 
saturated. When one substitutes for grains and feet 
tons and miles, and reflects on the vast extent of the 
tropical oceans, there is no difficulty in understanding 
why winds from those regions deposit rain on all 
colder countries over which they blow. As the chief 
cause of rain is condensation by cold, and as hills 
are usually colder than the winds blowing against 
them, we naturally find the largest amount of rain 
in hilly districts exposed to currents of air coming 
direct trom warmer oceans, The lecturer said that 
there were a great many varieties of rain-gauges, 
but he preferred the five-inch Snowdon gauge. 
It is a fact that a gauge on the ground collects more 
rain than one placed some height above the surface 
of the ground ; this difference is now acknowledged 
to be almost entirely due to wind. In 1860 the lec- 
turer began collecting rainfall statistics; the organi- 
sation now under his supervision includes about 
2,200 observers. After referring’ to floods and 
drainage, and the system of flood-warnings in opera- 
tion in Paris and Lyons, the lecturer said that he did 
not for a moment say that Thames floods could either 
be prevented or precisely predicted; but as our great 
rain storms usually travel but slowly from W. to 
E., and as the somewhat porous nature of most of 
England allows the rain to percolate, there is plenty 
of time to make many arrangements which would 
mitigate evils that at present exist. In the United 
Kingdom the fall of rain is nearly equally distributed 
throughout the year. At dry stations October is 





usually the wettest month, except at stations where 
heavy thunderstorm rains have occurred repeatedly 
in July or August. April is generally the driest 
month. At wet stations the proximity of mountains 
has a curiously marked effect upon the curve of 
monthly rainfall, as it so largely increases the fall in 
the winter months as to make December or January 
the wettest month of the year. In the British Isles 
the greatest amount in one day in each year at all the 
stations is about 14 inches, but no year passes with- 
out far heavier falls at individual stations, at one or 
more of which upwards of 4 inches always falls. Snow 
is frozen vapour, and is crystallised in exquisitely 
beautiful forms. The crystals are rarely less than 
sth of an inch across, and therefore their general 
form is easily seen without a lens. After briefly re- 
ferring to hail, atmospheric electricity, thunder- 
storms, &c., the lecturer concluded by saying that 
the great need of rainfall work, as of every other 
branch of meteorology, is neither more observations 
nor more money (though neither of these is to be de- 
spised), but more brains, more hard workers, and more 
deep thinkers. 





Socrery or Antiquarizs.—( Thursday, 
November 28.) 


Dr. Wirt1am Smits, V.-P., in the Chair. The Secre- 
tary read a letter addressed by Lord Carnarvon, the 
President, to the Secretary of the Committee for the 
Restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey, deprecating the re- 
moval of the present low-pitched roof and the sub- 
stitution of one of a higher pitch.—Mr. James Neale 
read a paper on the present roof of tbe church, 
describing in detail its construction and condition. 
He denied that it was in a ruinous state, for, 
though some timbers are rotten, the majority, being 
of good oak and of great size, are still serviceable, 
and the others could be removed and strengthened. 
A considerable portion was restored and left in good 
order by Sir G. Scott in 1875, and it was hardly 
worth while to pull down 280 feet of roof because 
about a quarter of it needs repair. The low-pitched 
roof over the decorated bays was erected at the same 
time as the architecture beneath it, and the Norman 
roof, which is marked on the tower, was taken down 
and the timbers used in the new work. The low-pitched 
roof had no parapet, and it would be impossible to put 
up a high-pitched roof similar to the old one, and at the 
same time preserve the parapets. Mr. G. E. Street 
exhibited a drawing of the construction of the origi- 
nal high roof, deduced from an examination of the 
timbers belonging to it, which had been used in the 
present roof. He considered that the present roof 
was executed quite at the end of the fifteenth century, 
from its similarity to one at South Mimms, of which 
the date is known; and was of opinion that the re- 
moval of the timbers in four or five of the western 
bays and bolting with iron would ensure safety. He 
strongly disapproved of the removal of a good oak 
roof to be replaced by one of fir, which he understood 
was the intention of the committee. The same feeling 
was expressed by Mr. Blomfield, Mr. Christian, and 
Mr. John Evans, who is a member of the Restoration 
Committee; but Mr. Micklethwaite objected to the 
present roof as ugly, and suggested leaving it for the 
sake of the painted ceiling, and placing a higher 
roof over it, as was done by Sir G. Scott at Selby 
Abbey. 





Royat Socrery.—(Anniversary Meeting: Saturday, 
November 30.) 


Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.1., President, in the Chair. 
After the delivery of the President’s address, and. the 
presentation of the medais, the following were elected 
as Council and officers for the ensuing year :—Pre- 
sident, W. Spottiswoode, Esq.; Treasurer, John Evans, 
Esq. ; Secretaries, Prof. G. G. Stokes and Prof. T. H. 
Huxley ; Foreign Secretary, Prof. A. W. Williamson ; 
other Members of the Council, F. A. Abel, W. Bow- 
man, W. Carruthers, General H. Clerk, W. Crookes, 
Sir W. R. Grove, A. G. Vernon Harcourt, Sir J. D. 
Hooker, Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key, General Sir 
Henry Lefroy, Lord Lindsay, Sir John Lubbock, Lord 
Rayleigh, C. W. Siemens, J. Simon, and Dr. Allen 
Thomson. 
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FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS, 


The Baby’s Bouquet. A fresh Bunch of old 
Rhymes and Tunes. Arranged and decorated by 
Walter Crane. (Routledge.) This delicious book is 
a companion to and in some sort a continuation of 
the Baby's Opera, in which Mr. Walter Crane struck 
out a new and happy vein in illustration. There 
is nothing, however, of the usual quality of con- 
tinuations about the Baby's Bouquet ; excellent as 
its predecessor was, this is better in almost every 
sense. The invention, tenderness and humour of 
Mr. Crane are still developing; this book marks 
the high-water level of his genius hitherto, In 
the frontispiece a dear little grave child, with 
flaxen hair, seated in state in a go-cart, is receiv- 
ing from a tall and benevolent fairy dressed 
all in blue, with blue-tipped wings, an enormous 
bouquet much bigger than its head. The 
child will not find, perhaps, in this Christmas 
gift quite so many familiar blossoms and wild 
flowers of nursery-song as in the last, but 
there will for that very reason be just so much the 
more pleasant labour in learning. We begin with 
“ Polly, put the kettle on,” which has a comforting 
and seasonable sound; with “Hot Cross Buns,” 
in which some pretty children, under the porch of 
a red-brick house, are purchasing those Christian 
dainties from an engaging old woman in a scarlet 
cloak; and with the bewildering tale of “The 
Pedlar whose Name was Stout.” We should like 
to go meandering on, describing lovingly each 
bright and graceful page, but this is impossible. 
“The Old Woman of Norwich,” in the act of 
being served “ with victuals and drink” in solitary 
state, is, however, too pleasing a spectacle to be 
assed in silence, and there is an elegance about 
ucy Locket’s search for her pocket which would 
melt the sternest heart. To the German nursery- 
rhyme of “A BO, die Katze lief im Schnee” there 
are appended some ravishing studies of cats in 
various conditions of discomfort. “The Old Man 
in Leather” has not been surpassed as a grotesque 
creation outside Blake : he is, indeed, twin-brother 
to the famous Flea. To know how the Capuchins 
dance on Avignon Bridge we must look at the 
picture, for it defies description; nor was anything 
ever seen more fantastic and pretty than the illus- 
tration to “Over the Water to Charley.” The 
drawings of cats are particularly happy, nor can 
we decide whether we prefer the domestic scene 
of “Three Little Kittens” or the more rural 
prospect of “ Pussy-cat high.” But it is our 
duty to note a sad corruption in the text of the 
latter poem. Mr. Crane gives it:— 
“* Pussy-cat she came into the barn, 

With her bag-pipes under her arm ; 

And then she told a tale to me, 

How Mousey had married a humble bee.” 
To this weak version. has been further added a 
spurious stanza :— 


‘*Then was I ever so glad, 
That Mousey had married so clever a lad.” 


To quote the poem thus is to lose its significance. 
It really records the exuberant exultation of the 
Cat at the ridiculous mésalliance made by her 
enemy the Mouse, and should read thus :— 
“ The Cat came fiddling into the barn, 

And carried her bag-pipes under her arm ; 

And all she would sing was ‘ Fiddle-dee-dee ! 

The Mouse has married the Bumble-bee!’” 
and so it closes. But to return to Mr. Walter 
Crane: the children of this generation are indeed 
lucky to have found in him a magician who has 
by a touch transformed those hideous and gaudy 
monstrosities which were termed picture-books 
into works of art, of which not only the contents, 
but even the cover, with its arabesques, and the 
lining-paper, with its blue scrolls and Cupids, give 
education to the taste and contentment to the 
eye. To young and old alike the Baby’s Bouquet 
will form as acceptable a gift as the ingenuity of 





booksellers will contrive to provide for the Ohrist- 
mas of 1878. 

Nature Pictures, Thirty Original Illustrations 
by J. H. Dell. Engraved R. Paterson. 
(Frederick Warne and Co.) This is a ress 
effort towards increasing the value of Englis 
wood-engraving, but we can scarcely say that it is 
entirely successful. The work lacks the vigour 
and crispness of the best French wood-engraving 
of the present day. This is chiefly because more 
has been aimed at in it than is attempted by 
French wood-engravers, who confine themselves 
mostly to broad effects, not seeking to render the 
delicate gradations of light and shade which can 
more easily be expressed by etching. Here, how- 
ever, etching is evidently held in rivalry: for the 
same effects are sought that are met with in the 
work of several modern etchers. And it is, in 
truth, wonderful how very nearly these effects 
have been gained. In the trees, for instance, there 
is an intricacy and yet a thorough individuality of 
foliage that is like Orome in some of his most 
masterly etchings of woodland scenery. Nothing, 
indeed, can well exceed the delicate minutiae of 
many of these woodcuts—such, for instance, as 
that called “ The Forest,” where every little twig 
and tree stem is picked out with the most extreme 
care; but when we think of all the labour such 
work as this involves, it seems questionable 
whether it would not have been better left to etch- 
ing, by which means the same results could have been 
gained with half the trouble. With regard to the 
illustrations themselves, they mostly represent 
country scenes treated very much in the manner 
of Constable: indeed, at first glance, the writer 
took two or three of them to be engravings from 
Constable’s pictures. Two fine coast-scenes are 
also given, but in one of these—“‘ The Calm ”— 
as well as in several other of the views, the misty 
effect sought after merely gives the impression of 
the plate having been printed from a worn block : 
the light and shade also are too scattered, and often 
give a patchy appearance to the work. The illustra- 
tions are accompanied by appropriate verses 
selected from the works of English poets, and the 
whole forms a pretty gift-book, one of the very 
few with original illustrations that have been 
issued this year. 


Child Life in Japan and Japanese Child Stories. 
By M. Chaplin Ayrton. (Griffith and Farran.) 
This book will be as good as a pantomime to chil- 
dren and something still better to their elders. 
The Japanese appear as a nation to have a genius 
for being children as well as for amusing them ; 
and it is the delightful insight which this book 
gives into the simple affectionate domesticity of 
the people that gives it its chief charm. Tried by 
the true test of all works of art considered by 
themselves—viz., how far it realises the idea of the 
artist— Child Life in Japan is a genuine success, for 
it wil uot fail to enable the young folk in England 
“to catch aglimpse of the spirit that pervades life in 
the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun.” ‘Truly Japan is 
the Paradise of children, “ for what has a baby to 
be miserable about in a land where it is scarcely 
ever slapped, where its clothing, always loose, is 
yet warm in winter;” where dolls are hoarded 
from generation to generation ; where holidays are 
as plentiful as blackberries; where in every city 
“there are scores, if not hundreds, of men and 
women who obtain a livelihood by amusing chil- 
dren”? A Paradise indeed, in which instruction 
is administered in gold-leaf, and an accurate know- 
ledge of the classics acquired in games. Who 
would not like to be a little Japanese boy with 
his head shaved neat and smooth, except little 
tufts on the topand the sides, like aclown? Life 
is to such a never-ending but never-tiresome pan- 
tomime, with a grand transformation on the tenth 
day of every month, when they “ go the first thing 
in the morning and have their heads shaved and 
dressed, and their faces powdered with white, and 
their lips and cheeks painted pink.” Then they 
must be clowns indeed. There is something gro- 
tesquely fascinating in the notion that this is a 





preparation for devotion on a feast-day. “They 
wear their best clothes and smartest sashes, and 
then they clatter off on their wooden clogs to the 
temple and buy two little rice-cakes at ‘the gates. 
Next they come to two large comical bronze dogs 
sitting on stands one on each side of the path, 
They reach up and gently rub the dog’s nose, then 
rub their own noses, rub the dog’s eyes, and then 
their own, and so on till they have touched the 
dog's and their own body all over. This is their 
way of praying for good health.” A shocking 
abyss of spiritual ignorance certainly, yet not quite 
without its bliss. But if the dogmas of their 
creed are disputable, the srongoomp: | taught to 
Japanese children, at all events as shown in this 
book, is unquestionable. Filial piety is the theme 
of nearly all the charming stories interspersed 
through the volume. Two of them, “The Filial 
Girl of Echigo” and “The two Daughters of 
Okada,” are eminently beautiful. The illustrations 
in black and white, drawn and engraved 
Japanese artists, help the reader to realise all that 
the author describes, and testify to the truth with 
which he has caught the spirit of Japanese life. 
It is, indeed, difficult to say which can be more 
properly called the illustrations—the letterpress 
or the pictures. The union is too perfect to have 
resulted from any less tie than that of love. 








DURER'S ANCESTRY. 


Ir has long been a disputed point among Diirer 
critics whether Albrecht Diirer the Elder was of 
German or Hungarian descent. Diirer himself, in 
his short family history, would seem to give par- 
ticulars enough on the subject, but difficulties 
have lain in the way of accepting his simple state- 
ment. He says: “ Albrecht Diirer the Elder was 
born of his race (Geschlecht) in the kingdom of 
Hungary, not far from a little town named Jula, 
eight miles below Wardein, in a little vil 

lying near by, named Eytas, and his — 
(Geschlecht) tended oxen and horses.” This 
seems explicit enough, but the name Diirer—or 
Thiirer, as it was originally written—is not Hun- 
garian, and Dr. von Eye supposed from the name 
of the village Eytas (a settlement) that the Diirer 
family were merely German settlers there, and 
that the elder Diirer returned to the old country. 
This view, however, has always seemed doubtful, 
and various statements have been made from time 
to time disproving it. Nothing authoritative, 
however, has been urged on either side until, last 
September, Pfarrer Ludwig Haan, a member of 
the Hungarian Academy, made known some 
particulars relating to the Hungarian family 
Ajtés, from which it has before been surmised that 
Diirer was descended. This family, whose name 
Ajtos—derived from Aité, a door—signifies the 
same as Diirer or Thiirer, lived in a small village 
of the same name (which might easily be changed 
into Eytas in German) near Gyula. The ruins of. 
this village still remain, and Pfarrer Haan has 
discovered seyen documents relating to the family 
who formerly occupied it, and who, it would 
seem, belonged to the smaller nobility of Hun- 
gary. It is significant that this family un- 
doubtedly used the same arms as Diirer—the 
well-known open doors under a penthouse roof— 
so that it would seem almost certain that Diirer’s 
father came from this stock, and therefore was 
not of peasant origin, as has’ been supposed from 
his son’s statement as to the race living by tend- 
ing horses and cattle. The proofs, indeed, are se 
strong that even Prof. Thausing, who has hitherto 
held the opposite opinion, wavers, and admits in 
a long article on the subject in last month’s 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst that the Hungarian 
origin is the most probable. He points out, in- 
deed, that Diirer’s vague expression, “born of his 
race ” or people (Geschlecht), would seem to imply 
that his family belonged to a higher rank than 
their occupation would lead us to suppose. In 


this case we must regard the name Direr simply 
as a translation of the Hungarian name Ajtos ; and 
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although, on the one hand, Diirer’s mother, Bar- 
bara, has been degraded in the social scale by its 
being proved that she was only a Holper, and 
not a ler, of patrician birth, yet, on the other 
side, his father, the yo working goldsmith 
who entered Niirnberg on St. Eligius’ day 1455, 
is raised to the rank of being a scion of a noble, 
though probably extremely poor, Hungarian family. 
Mary M. Heaton. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tue Lancet last week published an interesting 


supplement giving illustrations of the memorials 
of William Harvey existing in Hempstead Church, 
in Essex. Two views of the exterior of the 


church are given, and one of the interior of the 
vault in which was found the sarcophagus con- 
taining Harvey’s remains ; also the monument to 
Harvey in the same church, and a profile view of 
his bust. An article on the subject by Dr. 
Richardson gives some curious particulars relating 
to this bust, which Mr. Woolner considers was 
copied from a cast taken after death. Though 
coarse in execution, it is nevertheless a powerful 
work, and strikes one as being entirely faithful. 
The illustrations are drawn from photographs taken 
on the spot, and the profile view of this bust, in 
particular, is very successful. 


Mr. SamvEt Cousens, the veteran engraver, has 


recently engraved, chiefly, as we understand, in |- 


mezzotint, a portrait of the celebrated Georgina 
Duchess of Devonshire from a famous last-century 
picture of no doubtful provenance. The original 
is in the possession of Earl Spencer, and the 
admirers of Mr. Cousens’s agreeable art will not 
be likely to desire a pleasanter rendering of the 
popular and graceful portrait than that which is 
now placed within their reach. 


We have recently seen an exceedingly success- 
ful rendering of one of the most acceptable 
achievements of Mr. J. M. Whistler—the portrait 
of Carlyle, exhibited, if ve mistake not, at the first 
Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery, but by no 
means a new work then. Mr. Josey is the artist 
who is to be credited with this free yet faithful 
interpretation of aserious design. The contour 
and the expression of the doleful head, and the 
posture of the figure, are seized from the original 
portrait with admirable skill: the gradations of 
light and shade are delicately observed and 
delicately rendered—the whole is, in fact, a 
very successful transcript of a picture that 
won intelligent praise, and has no sort of 
reason to be forgotten by such of the lovers of 
art as took note of its merits. We are 
assured that the work of Mr. Josey on this plate 
is pure scraping—the unadulterated mezzotint that 
was beloved by the artists (such as J. R. Smith, 
the Watsons, McArdell, and Valentine Green) to 
whom was confided the task of reproducing the 
“reat or the popular portraits of three generations 
ago. Only, at that time the work, like the great 
seventeenth-century etchings and the earlier line- 
engravings, was executed on copper, which yielded 
but a limited number of impressions, while this, 
it seems—the excellent work of Mr. Josey—is on 
steel. It is understood that the same engraver is 
engaged, or is immediately to be engaged, in 
reproducing another portrait by the same painter. 

OnE of the most striking and, so to say, dra- 
matic works at the Paris Salon of the present 
year was by M. Schenck, an artist heretofore little 
heard of, and probably still young. It was styled 
L’ Agonie, and it represented, with extraordinary 
lidelity and force, a wild place, snow-covered, after 
a heavy fall of snow. The principal figures were a 
sheep and lamb—the lamb lying thin, stiff, and 


dead on the down-fallen snow, and the mother- 
‘sheep standing over it, herself breathing with 
difficulty her last breath in the frigid air, but 
‘standing passionately, with « little fierceness still 


left in the eye and a little force in the limb, to 
protect the dead lamb from the black company of 





birds now crowding round, in full vigour and 
alertness, to taste and share their prey. Behind 
the desolate scene rose a sky, soft and thick and 
shrouded, as betokening le: of winter and evil 
days for delicate things. M.T. Demare, the son of 
the eminent line-engraver whose Christ au Tombeau 
after Titian is one of the incontestable triumphs of 
modern line-engraving, so scantily triumphant in 
any sort—M. T. Demare, himself a most accom- 
aap or draughtsman and successful artist-engraver, 

as made of this Agonie of M. Schenck a rich and 
brilliant etching, laborious enough not to lose any- 
thing of the work of the original, and free and 
interpretative enough not to lose any of the 
original force and spirit more precious than labour. 
M. Demare is exceedingly to be congratulated on 
the success of so important a plate—a plate, more- 
over, very much outside the lines of his early and 
habitual practice. We hear that M. Schenck’s 
picture is coming to Manchester—may, indeed, in 
all possibility make the tour of our large English 
towns—when it is intended that the admirable 
etching by M. Demare shall elso be placed within 
the reach of the English public. Of pictures of 
animal and bird life hardly ever has one been more 
successful. 


THE Prince of Wales has presented to the 
Sévres Museum the curious tomb in faience 
which was exhibited by him in the Indian 
section at the Universal Exhibition. 


Mr. Nevitt Norrny Burnarp, the Cornish 
sculptor, died at Redruth, in that county, on the 
27th ultimo. He was born at Altarnun, in Corn- 
wall, in 1818, and brought up by his father as a 
mason. Without the aid of education, and with 
no other tools than those which he had himself 
been able to make, he executed from the frontis- 
piece of the Penny Magazine for 1832 a carving 
of the Laocoon in Cornish slate. For this he was 
rewarded by the Council of the Polytechnic Society 
at Falmouth with their first silver medal. With 
this encouragement, and, with the friendly assist- 
ance of Sir Charles Lemon and other gentlemen, 
he executed busts of the Prince of Wales and 
many distinguished Cornishmen, as well as the 
statue of Richard Lander, the explorer of the 
Niger, which surmounts the Lander monument at 
Truro. Mr. Burnard exhibited at the Academy, 
among other works, busts of Gerald Massey 
(1855), the Corn-law rhymer and James Mont- 
gomery (1858), Mr. Cobden (1866), and Thackeray 
(1867). His later productions did not, however, 
sustain the promise of his youth, and his last days 
were spent in neglect and obscurity. 


AN important acquisition has lately been made 
by the Louvre in the celebrated bust of Filippo 
Strozzi, executed by Benedetto da Majano at the 
close of the fifteenth century. This fine marble 
has just arrived in Paris, and will be exhibited in 
the “ Galerie A pollon” of the Louvre. 


Ir has been decided by the French Government 
that a commemorative medal shall be presented 
to every exhibitor at the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion. The medal to be given is of bronze, eight 
centimétres in diameter. It bears on its face a 
symbolical representation of the French Republic 
distributing crowns to all nations, supported by 
two Genii carrying the attributes of Industry and 
Agriculture. On the obverse are again two Genii 
supporting a general plan of the Exhibition, with 
an inscription below. The design, as thus de- 
scribed, certainly does not seem remarkable for 
originality. 

Some fresh regulations have lately been made 
by the newly-organised Council of Fine Arts in 
France with regard to the Salon. The prin- 
pe points of these are:—1. That the jury of 
admission shall be elected by artists who have 
themselves exhibited at least three times. This 
number of exhibitions will give them a right to 
a vote, and will also exempt them from having 
their own works submitted to the jury. 2. There 
will be a jury of admission and a jury of award— 





all classes to be represented in these juries. 3. At 
the end of each Salon an official lottery is to be 
instituted, like that held at the end of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition, the profits arising from which 
are to be devoted to the urchase of the works 
exhibited. 4. Admissions by favour will be done 
away with, but free admissions will be granted to 
the pupils of the art schools, workmen employed 
in industrial art, and to soldiers. 5. A “Salon 
des refusés” will be organised to be held at the 
same time as the regular Salon, and every five 
years there will be held a “Salon d’élite,” con- 
sisting of all the finest works that have figured at 
the annual Salons during that period. 6. Every 
artist to affix his name and the subject of his work. 


Pror. THavstne’s learned study of Michel- 
angelo’s Cartoon of Pisa, or, as he calls it, “ Car- 
toon of the Battle at Cascina,” which we have 
before mentioned as having been contributed by 
him to the Zeitschrift fii bildende Kunst (see 
Acapemy, March 2, 1878), is now published ro 
rately by E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig, together 
with the facsimile of Michelangelo’s sketch for 
this subject—now in the Albertina collection at 
Vienna—and other illustrations. 


Tue Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst is rich both 
in matter and illustration this month. It is not 
often that it gives original etchings, but in this 
number we have a prettily effective scene called 
Forbidden Passage—a mediaeval guard barring the 
way of a young entreating girl—etched by Ph. 
Grotjohann, a member of the Diisseldorf Etching 
Club. We have before spoken of Prof. Thausing’s 
article; beside this, Friedrich Pecht contributesa 
biographical and critical study of that too severely 
educated and too learned artist, Raphael Mengs, 
whose style seems almost like a warning to artists 
against overmuch study and refinement. A por- 
trait with a melancholy suffering expression, 

inted by himself, is engraved at the head of the 

iography, which is to be continued. The other 
articles deal with the National Exhibition at 
Naples in 1877, and the “ Present Condition of 
Art in America,” reviewed in a letter from Boston 
signed 8. R. K. An etching by Unger, from a 
painting by P. Veronese in the Vienna Gallery, 
completes the contents of the number. 


Tue vast decorative works in the royal castle 
of the Albrechtsburg, near Meissen, are now 
rapidly approaching completion. The glass paint- 
ings of the chapel have been carried out by 
Tiirche, of Zittau, from designs by Anton tom 
Diecke, an Oldenburger by birth, but who has 
long been counted among Saxon artists. Anton 
Dietrich, who is not only one of the best teachers 
in Dresden, but an accomplished artist, has all 
but finished his two great frescoes in the entrance 
hall, the subjects of which are the foundation of 
the ancient fortress by Heinrich II., and its 
defence against the Poles in 1015; he is now at 
work upon the series of historical portraits which 
are destined to fill the spaces between the win- 
dows. Three great pictures in the banqueting- 
room which were entrusted to Prof. Erwin Oehme, 
and one of the two allotted to Alfred Diethe—the 
young Duke Albrecht’s first success at the tourna- 
ment held in the court of the Castle at Piraa— 
are also now complete, and Diethe is engaged on 
his second work for the same hall—the Investiture 
of the Saxon princes by the Emperor Friedrich III. 
Six of the colossal statues destined for this hall, 
which have been carved in wood from models 
by Diez, Echtermeyer, Hirtel, Hultzsch, Henze, 
and Résch, are ready, but the recent death of 
Adolf Breymann has delayed the execution of the 
seventh ; he was engaged when he died upon the 
model for that of Heinrich I., which will, we 
understand, be completed by Herr Diez. The 
dining-room is decorated with four landscapes by 
Friedrich Preller, the son of the well-known 
Weimar painter of the same name, whose designs 
from the Odyssey, carried out both in the museum 
of his native town and in the gallery at Leipziy, 
brought him a popularity which was still further 
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extended by Diirr’s publication in 1872 of forty 
of his original compositions, accompanied by the 
text of Voss’s translation from Homer. Opposite 
to the landscapes of Preller, which all represent 
places of some special importance in the life 
of the Duke Albrecht, Prof. Heinrich Hofmann 
has depicted the betrothal of the Duke to a 
Princess of Bohemia; various scenes from the 
later life of the same prince are painted by Prof. 
Julius Scholtz in the “ Rooms of the Electors.” 
The rooms on the second floor of the castle have 
been the object of equally lavish decoration, and 
the works of August Spiess—a Munich painter of 
considerable reputation—have excited great atten- 
tion among artists on account of the assured 
command of technical resources and the sound 
method which they display. His Emigration of 
the Leipzig Students to Meissen, and Opening of 
the Royal School of St. Afra by the Elector 
Maurice, are succeeded by subjects taken from a 
later epoch of Saxon history; in the next room 
Paul Kiesling has depicted August the Strong 
being initiated into the secrets of the manufac- 
ture of porcelain, and is about to commence a 
second design which shows Bottger at work in his 
chamber on the Albrechtsburg—Béttger, who in 
1702, while busied in the alchymist’s search for 

old, discovered the composition of Dresden china. 
The walls of the “ Chamber of Appeals ” have been 
covered with two great paintings from the hand of 
Prof. James Marshall: the one depicts the 
“Oonventus deliberativus,” which was actually 
held in this room; and the other represents the 
death of the Elector Maurice. For this storey, also, 
an elaborate composition has been prepared by 
Leonhard Gey, which represents the prudent and 
charitable activity of the Elector August I. (“ Vater 
August”) and his wife Anna, An excellent statue 
of “ Mutter Anna” was executed a few years ago 
by Henze, whose name has been mentioned 
pe in connexion with the banqueting-room. 
This statue, which was placed above a fountain in 
the “‘ Annengemeinde” was marked by a peculiar 
character of wise, dignified, housewifely energy ; 
and Gey, too, in his picture shows us the princess 
in the same aspect, prescribing for sick children 
who are brought to her for skilled advice and help. 
The Armoury has been decorated with numerous 
architectural paintings by Theodor Choulant, and 
all the minor ornament has been carried out from 
the designs and under the supervision of Prof. 
Handel, of Weimar. It is supposed that the 
whole work will be completed by the close of 
next year, and Prof. Rossmann, to whom the 
Government had entrusted the general conduct 
of the works, proposes shortly to publish a de- 
tailed account of the whole undertaking. 


Tat wonderful publication Kunst und Kiinstler 
des Mittelalters und der Neuzett still steadily pur- 
sues its course, sixty numbers having been pub- 
lished up to October of this year. The third and 
fourth divisions, forming Vol. VI. of the complete 
work, will be published in the course of 1879. 
These will contain biographies of Spanish, French, 
and English artists up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and of modern artists of the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. Such a comprehensive work as 
this could only be undertaken by a German editor 
and publisher; no one, in England at all events, 
has ever ventured upon such an undertaking, 
though the French Histoire des Peintres comes 
somewhat near it in the vastness of its scheme. 
The old French work, however, was never carried 
out with anything like the thoroughness of the 
new German one. The latter, indeed, though 
published in a popular form, often offers well- 
nigh exhaustive biographies of the artists of whom 
it treats, contributed by some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers upon art in Germany. In 
particular may be mentioned Dr. Anton Springer’s 
masterly study of “ Raffael and Michelangelo,” 
which forms the fourth volume of Kunst und 
Kiinstler, but has also been published separately. 
This we hope soon to notice more fully. Kunst 





und Kiinstler is edited vy Dr. Robert Dohme, who 
also contributes many of the rr ety and it is 
published by E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig. 


M. Carapanos, the successful excavator of the 
ruins of the ancient Dodona, has obtained in 
Berlin, whither it had been conveyed for sale after 
having been abstracted, to use a mild word, from 
his diggings, a fragmentary bronze tablet none 
an inscription which shows that it was intende 
to accompany certain spoils of war collected by 
Pyrrhus from the Romans, and dedicated by him 
to the god of Dodona, M. Carapanos will give a 
facsimile of the tablet in the next number of the 
Archiiologische Zeitung. 


THe German Institute of Archaeology, with 
several very important undertakings already on 
hand, has resolved to continue and complete 
Gerhard’s great work on the Etruscan mirrors. 
The task has been assigned to Dr. Kliigmann, one 
of the secretaries of the Institute in Rome. The 
amount of new material is considerable, and 
beside this there are many things to be corrected 
and altered in the volumes issued under Gerhard’s 
supervision. The preparation of a complete work 
on Greek Terracottas—also at the instance of the 
Institute, and under the editorship of Prof. 
Kekulé, of Bonn—is being carried on with vigour. 
At present the artist engaged in drawing these 
figures is occupied on the collection of them in 
the British Museum, and has already finished his 
drawings of a large number of specimens. Those 
who have seen the very handsome volume of terra- 
cottas from Tanagra by this artist, Herr Otto, will 
have high expectations as regards the succeeding 
parts of this publication. We have not for some 
time heard anything of the work on sculptured 
Sarcophagi, but presume that it is still making 
satisfactory progress. The next volume of photo- 
graphs and drawings from the sculptures and 
architecture discovered at Olympia is in prepara- 
tion, and may be looked for shortly. 


Pror. Micwaetis of Strassburg contributes to 
the Annali d. Inst. Arch. for the current year the 
results of an elaborate examination which he has 
made of the various statues claiming to be copies 
from either the Doryphorus or the Diadwmenus of 
Polykleitos, but deals particularly with three 
figures, of which two, in marble, are in the 
British Museum, while the third is a statuette of 
bronze found at Annecy, and now in Paris. The 
Museum statues are known respectively as the 
Diadumenus of Vaison, and the Farnese Dia- 
dumenus, ‘These three sculptures, of which en- 
gravings accompany the article, are clearly copies 
from one original, yet each has certain peculiarities 
which appear to justify their being regarded as 
three distinct types. As to whether the original 
was the Diadumenus of Polykleitos, the argument 
is that on the whole they are, as regards the pro- 
portions and the anatomical treatment, identical 
with the statues known as copies of the Dorypho- 
rus of the same artist. It is true that a difference 
of opinion exists as to whether these Doryphort 
are to be traced to Polykleitos or to some other 
sculptor recorded to have also executed a statue 
of the same subject. But on this point Prof. 
Michaelis decides to accept the great Peloponne- 
sian artist, and it would seem that the argument 
should be held to be conclusive which he draws 
from the practical identity between the Dory- 
phorus and the Diadumenus statues,because, though 
other artists might be made to compete for the 
authorship of the one figure, there appears to be 
no other to whom the records attribute both. 


AccorDING to a telegram from Olympia the 
excavators continue to unearth new treasures. At 
a distance of forty métres from the Temple of 
Zeus has been found the chief gate of the Altis, 
the so-called Pompe Gate. Outside this gate, but 
connected with it by a street, have been dis- 
covered the remains of a building which has been 
identified as the Leonidaion, a later Roman edi- 
fice, destined for the dwelling-house of higher 





officials, A bronze tablet with an archaic inscrip- 
tion has also been found. 


AccorDING to the Cologne Gazette a large necro- 
polis has been discovered at Nauplia containing a 
number of graves hewn in the rock. A few of 
these have been opened and are found to be intact, 
containing earthen vessels and grotesque idols, 
Prof. Euthymios Kestorchis has published a 
notice of these discoveries, and M. Stamataki 
has been sent to Nauplia to conduct methodical 
excavations. These rock-tombs are held to be 
similar to those of Etruria and to point to a 
civilisation previous to the dominion of the House 
of Pelops. 








THE STAGE. 


MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 


Tue death of Mr. Alfred Wigan, which took 
place at Folkestone on Friday last, cannot be said 
to diminish the already scanty stock of acting 
talent at the disposal of our managers, for Mr. 
Wigan, though many years younger than Mr. 
Mathews, Mr. Phelps, and other contem 


raries 
who were acting only lately, has for the last five 
years practically retired from the stage. Mr. 


Wigan was born at Blackheath in 1814, and was 
originally a music-master, but a passion for acting 
induced him to make his appearance in a minor 
cat at the St. James’s Theatre in the year 1838. 

ubsequently he was engaged at Drury Lane, and 
also at Covent Garden, under the management 
of Mdme. Vestris; but he remained a com- 
paratively obscure actor until, with his wife—her- 
self an admirable actress—he joined the company 
recruited by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley in 1844 
for their management of the Lyceum. From 
that time he began to take rank as a highly- 
finished actor in true comedy. His appearances 
as Sir Paul in The Bengal Tiger, as Achille 
Dufard in The First Night, and as John Mildmay 
in Still Waters Run Deep are still well remem- 
bered. Subsequently he fulfilled engagements at 
several houses, and he was for a time lessee of the 
Olympic. His latest regular appearances were at 
tre Gaiety. Mr. Wigan’s range of characters was 
somewhat limited. He had the misfortune—for 
such on the whole it may be accounted—to give so 
much satisfaction in the representation of eccentric 
old Frenchmen with an imperfect command over 
the English language, that dramatists were apt to 
introduce into their pieces without lawful excuse 
a character of this type for the actor’s especial 
convenience. Mr, Wigan’s style was distinguished 
by an admirable moderation and self-restraint, 
and by a power of indicating inward thoughts 
and moods of mind by unobtrusive, but not the 
less expressive, means. His impersonations had, 
moreover, the high quality of consistency and 
well-proportioned effort. Probably his model 
was Regnier ; any way his style was that of the 
best and most refined French school, losing, how- 
ever, something of the force it might otherwise 
have possessed if the actor had been less con- 
stantly oppressed by a dread of passing the limits 
that divide comedy from the coarser arts of the 








stage. Moy THomas. 
MUSIC. 
BERLIOZ'S ‘‘ HAROLD EN ITALIE,” AT THE CRYSTAL. 
PALACE. 


THERE has probably never been a more remark- 
able instance of posthumous justice to a composer 
than in the case of Hector Berlioz. It is unfor- 
tunately only too common in the history of music: 
to read of musicians who were neglected during 
their lives to be placed on the highest pinnacle of 
fame only after their death. The names of Mozart 
and Schubert will at once occur to our readers as 
examples in | powed Schumann being another in- 
stance, though hardly perhaps in mare | the same 


way. With Berlioz, however, we find not only 
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neglect, but absolute and fierce opposition. In 
this respect his history is not without resemblance 
to that of Richard Wagner; though the v6 ye 
of Harold and Romeo and Juliet never his 
Bayreuth to console him for years of disappoint- 
ment and misappreciation. The parallel between 
Berlioz and Wagner may, indeed, be carried 
further. Not only were both oo of great 
originality, writing in a style in advance of their 

, but both were adroit wielders of the pen, well 
able to fight their own battles, and unmistakeably 
hard-hitters in controversy. In both cases, there- 
fore, personal feeling has probably tended to em- 
bitter the contest raised over their music. 

Readers of that most witty and amusing book 

the Autobiography of Berlioz will remember the 
cynical manner in which the composer recounts 
the history of his failures, which he in one place 
explains by stating that the Parisians looked — 
him as‘mad, while he regarded them as children 
and ninnies. That there is a certain element of 
eccentricity in his music which must have been 
unsympathetic to the then frivolous Parisian 
public may well be conceded; but their blindness 
to the great beauties to be found side by side with 
much that is vague and wild only affords another 
proof that all great and eci¢iaal thinkers are in 
advance of their generation. In a letter written 
to a friend on the subject of his unpopularity, 
Berlioz, with the true instinct of an artist, says 
that he leaves his revenge to Time, the great 
Avenger ; and now, in less than ten years after 
his death (which took place in March 1869), he 
is already recognised in his own country as one of 
the most brilliant and one of the greatest com- 
posers that France has produced. Several of his 
most important works have lately been revived in 
Paris with enormous success ; one—La Damnation 
de Faust—has been performed to crowded houses 
sixteen times in succession. 
_ Few of Berlioz’s works have as yet been heard 
in this country. We learn from the programme 
of Saturday's concert that both Romeo and Juliet 
and Harold were produced in London at the New 
Philharmonic Concerts in 1852 and 1855 under 
the direction of the composer ; but from that time 
until last winter, when Mr. Charles Hallé produced 
Harold both at Liverpool and Manchester, none of 
the composer's larger works have been performed 
in their entirety. For this there have probably 
been two reasons: first, the not unnatural fear 
on the part of concert-givers that music so new in 
form, and so original in style, would not “ draw; ” 
and, secondly, the difficulty of securing an adequate 
performance, for which numerous and most careful 
rehearsals are absolutely necessary. Mr. Manns 
is probably the only conductor in this country 
who, with his permanent orchestra, has the neces- 
ary resources for doing justice to music at once so 
novel and so elaborate. 

Harold en Italie is a symphony with an im- 
portant obbligato for the viola, which instrument 
is intended to personify the hero of Byron’s poem. 
With regard to the history of the work, we know 
from the composer’s autobiography that the idea 
of writing an orchestral piece with a viola 
solo was first suggested to him by Paganini, 
who, after hearing his ‘Symphonie Fantas- 
tique,” asked Berlioz to write him a solo 
to display a remarkably fine tenor by Stra- 
divarius, of which the great violinist was the 
possessor. On seeing the manuscript of the first 
movement, Paganini remarked that it would not 
suit him; there were too many rests in his part. 
“Exactly what I said,” replied Berlioz; “you 
want a solo, and you are the only one who can 
write it to your own satisfaction.” The idea of 
the work pleased the composer, and he continued 
and completed it, the first performance being given 
“a 0 I 

e hearer of Harold who expects a symphon 
of the recognised model, as we find | qo the 
works of Beethoven or Mendelssohn, will be as- 
suredly disappointed. We have here a work 
which is certainly not formless, but in which the 





form varies considerably from that of the com- 
posers whom we have named. This is to’ be 
accounted for by the fact that Berlioz’s symphony 
is programme-music, and (excepting in the first 
movement) hardly abstract music at all. It is 
beside our purpose to enter here into the vexed 
question of the relative importance of these two 
styles; our aim is rather to record the impressions 
roduced by the performance of the work. In 
Satay this, it will be needful to speak for the 
most part in very general terms, use any 
musical analysis would be scarcely intelligible 
without the aid of quotations. 

The first movement is entitled “ Harold in the 
Mountains—Scenes of Melancholy, Happiness, and 
Joy.” Here, as in Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony, 
it is merely emotion that is depicted. After an 
introduction treated in imitation by the strings, 
the solo viola is introduced with a melody of 
great simplicity exquisitely accompanied by the 
pr ae clarinets. This melody may be regarded 
as the “motto” of the whole work, for it is re- 
introduced in all the subsequent movements ; it 
may probably be taken as representing the re- 
flective character of Harold. The following 
allegro, of a more cheerful tone, evidently depicts 
the “ scenes of happiness and joy.” Though very 
original in its subjects, the whole of this movement 
is so clear in form as to be perfectly intelligible 
even on a first hearing; while the instrumental 
colouring is so charming, and at the same time so 
entirely new, that the score sounds like a series 
of experiments made by a master-hand, and each 
of which is successful. 

The second movement, a “ March of Pilgrims,” 
is purely descriptive. We first hear in the remote 
distance the band of pilgrims approaching; as 
they draw nearer we can distinguish the strains 
of their evening hymn ; they pass us, and we hear 
the strains die away in the distance. Nothing 
can be simpler than the conception of the music 
of the movement ; nothing more difficult than to 
describe in words its effect. Although imitative 
music, it ap at once and irresistibly to the 
feelings; and it is, indeed, one of those happy 
conceptions which only occur occasionally even to 
the greatest masters. 

The third movement, “ Serenade of the Peasant 
of the Abruzzi to his Mistress,” is in strongly- 
marked contrast to the preceding. It commences 
with a strain evidently imitative of the music 
which may be heard in our streets from the 
Tyrolese performers on the musette and bag-pipes 
—a simple melody for the oboe doubled by the 
piccolo, upon a “drone bass.” The character of 
the national melodies has been most happily 
caught; and this strain is succeeded by the sere- 
nade in slower tempo, Here again we find much 
originality and great charm; the characteristic 
“motto” above spoken of reappears on the solo 
viola with excellent effect; and the movement 
abounds in the most interesting details, 

Of the finale, representing “ An Orgy of Brig- 
ands,” it is impossible to speak so highly. Here 
Berlioz appears to have been led astray by his 
fervid imagination, and to have endeavoured to 


“depict scenes which, though not impossible, are at 


least unsuitable for musical presentation. With 
the exception of one or two isolated es of 
interest, the whole finale is. “full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” Had not the composer 
imself given us the clue to his meaning, this 
finale might just as easily haye been taken for an 
orgy in a lunatic asylum, or even in Pandemonium, 
as an orgy of brigands. It is impossible to deny 
the music a certain wild and rugged power, or to 
be insensible to the brilliancy of the orchestration ; 
but as a whole it fails to please or to satisfy, and 
furnishes an example of the eccentricity which 
undoubtedly militated so long against the recep- 
tion of Berlioz by his fellow-countrymen. 
_ In looking at Harold as an entire work of art, 
there area few points which stand prominently 
forward. First, we see in the composer a man of 


@ genuine artistic nature, who, having made up 





his mind as to the path he ought to follow, 
oma it steadily, turning neither to the ‘right 

and nor to the left. Here, as in all the other 
works of Berlioz, we find not the slightest con- 
cession to popular taste. Eccentricity is often to 
be met with in his scores—vulgarity never. With 
single-hearted devotion to his art, Berlioz wrote 
exactly as the spirit moved him, the reception 
of his music by the public being a consideration 
which never appears to have entered into his cal- 
culations ; his reputation he was prepared to leave 
to “Time, the Avenger;” and, like Mozart, he 
might have said, “It is true that writing in this 
way I starve; but I cannot write otherwise.” In 
this ect he presents to musicians a noble 
example, which it is earnestly to be wished were 
more frequently imitated. 

Hearers of the symphony on Saturday cannot 
fail to have been struck with the remarkable 
melodic richness of the music. In the character 
of his melody Berlioz has far more affinity with the 
modern German school than with that of his com- 
patriots. Most modern French compositions are 
characterised by the prevalence of dance rhythms, 
which would render it comparatively easy to turn 
the music into a set of quadrilles or waltzes, He 
would be indeed a rash man who would try such 
an experiment with Berlioz. Melody is here in 
abundance; but it is the brosd flowing stream of 
melody, as we see it in Beetaoven, or in the pre- 
sent day in Brahms and Wagner, and not the 
concise, at times trivial, melodic forms of the 
French “ opéra-comique,” of which Berlioz gives 
us examples. His experiments in harmony are 
also very bold, and at times so new that the ear 
needs to become accustomed to them before it can 
accept them; there are even passages which can 
only be received under protest ; but before harshly 
condemning these, it will be well to remember 
that many of the harmoz'c ventures, so to speak, 
of Beethoven a’ in his day no less unwar- 
rantable than those to be found in the finale of 
Harold do to ourselves, Of the wonderful beauty 
of the orchestral colouring we have already 
spoken, 

The performance of the symphony on Saturday 
was in all respects masterly—worthy alike of the 
work and of Mr. Manns. The viola solo part was 
played to perfection by Herr Straus, while the 
orchestra, in spite of the great difficulty of the 
music, left nothing to desire. The reception of 
the work was most enthusiastic, each movement 
being most warmly received. We trust that Mr. 
Manns will be encourage: by the success of Harold 
to give us also the “‘ Symphonie Fantastique ” and 
Romeo and Juliet. Both works are well within 
the means of the Orystal Palace orchestra, and 
Mr. Manns can be trusted to do them justice. 

The remainder of the programme consisted of 
the song “ Though clouds. by tempests,” from the 
Freischiitz, excellently sung by Mrs. Osgood ; of 
the “Song of Destiny,” by Brahms ; and Mendels- 
sohn’s 42nd Psalm, in which the solos were sung 
by Mrs. Osgood and Messrs. Tower, Beckett, 
Thorndike, and D’Egville. Of these pieces we 
have no space to write; and as both the works have 
been given before at Sydenham, it is unnecessary. 

EBENEZER Provt. 





In the person of Mdlle. Janotha a further addi- 
tion has been made to the ranks of acceptable 
re at the Monday Popular Concerts. Mdlle. 
anotha appeared at one of the Saturday perform- 
ances, and also at a New Philharmonic concert 
last season, in each case winning considerable 
approval, Her performance of Beethoven's thirty- 
two variations in O minor, on Monday last, was 
meritorious, though in some respects it may have 
failed to meet expectations. Mdlle. Janotha 
played ‘with fluency and neatness, but in a singu- 
arly cold and passionless style, as if intentionally 
repressing any tendency to the manifestation of 
strong feeling. This lack of artistic fervour mili- _ 
tated also against the due effect in Brahms’s . 
very impressive pianoforte quartett in A (Op. 26). | 
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A further opportunity for passing judgment on 
the claims of Mdlle. Janotha will occur to-day at 
the Crystal Palace, where she is announced to play 
Beethoven’s concerto in G. Meanwhile her ex- 
cellent touch and careful execution must receive 
ready acknowledgment, allowance on the score of 
nervousness being made for shortcomings in other 
respects. At Monday’s concert _ 8 quartett 
in A (Op. 93), was given for the first time. 
This work consists of but three movements, 
a Minuet or Scherzo being wanting. Like some 
others by the same composer, it is really a 
solo for the first violin, and abounds with 
effective bravura passages for that instrument, 
while the others maintain the modest task of ac- 
companiment. A continued stream of delicious, 
if somewhat cloying, melody — in each of 
the three movements, and the highest praise must 
be accorded to Mdme. Norman-Néruda for the 
marvellous grace and finish with which she exe- 
cuted Spohr’s grateful phrases. Mdlle. Redeker 
was again the vocalist, and showed even more 
than on the previous Monday the advance she 
has recently made in vocal art. Her voice has 
gained in volume and richness, and the tendency 
towards the objectionable vibrato is no longer 
apparent. 


THE reprehensible practice of presenting muti- 
lated versions of operas is unfortunately gaining 
ground at our lyric theatres. Meyerbeer’s chef- 
deeuvre Les Huguenots is now given minus the 
fifth act, to the utter damage of the dramatic 
effect. Now that an early hour of commencement 
is adopted at Her Majesty's Theatre, the principal 
excuse for this treatment of a great work is no 
longer available. The present cast of the opera is 
one of general efficiency, and even of excellence, 
in so far as the ladies are concerned. A new 
baritone, Signor Valcheri, has appeared without 
producing much effect, and the company remains 
weak in baritones and tenors, M. Candidus being 
compelled by protracted illness to abandon the 
hope of continuing his engagement. 


Motte. AmBre has added to the favourable 
impression she made at the outset, by her more 
recent impersonations of Marguerite in Faust, and 
Gilda in Rigoletto. Though not by any means a 
finished singer, Mdlle. Ambre pleases by her 
earnestness, and still more by her avoidance of 
that bugbear known as tradition. She identifies 
herself with the character she is representing for 
the time being, and acts with force and vraisem- 
blance, thus lending a charm to parts which have 
otherwise become hackneyed. 


Tue Cambridge University Musical Society, an 
institution of which we have often had occasion to 
speak favourably in these columns, gave its one 
hundred and fifty-ninth concert in the Guildhall 
last Wednesday week, under the direction of its 
conductor, Mr. ©. Villiers Stanford. According 
to its custom, the society distinguished itself by 
producing a work entirely out of the beaten track ; 
the choice in the present instance falling on 
Handel’s Semele, a work which has probably not 
been previously heard in public during the present 
century. It may be best described as a secular 
oratorio; the libretto being adapted for musical 
purposes from Congreve’s drama, Though con- 
taining some of Handel’s finest choruses, es 
cially the “Avert these omens, all ye powers,” 
and “ Oh, terror and astonishment,” the strongest 
interest of the work is to be found in the emi- 
nently dramatic character of the solo music, 
which is throughout in the old master’s best vein. 
Owing to the great length of the piece, the omis- 
sion of several numbers was necessary to bring 
the performance within a reasonable length ; the 
needful curtailments were made with much judg- 
ment. The solo parts were sung by Miss de 
Harpe, Mdme. Patey, and three members of the 
University—the Rev. L. Borissow, Mr.G. F. Cobb, 
and the Hon. Spencer Lyttelton. Of these it is 
almost needless to say that Mdme. Patey carried 
off the palm ; her singing of the music allotted to 





Juno being in all respects admirable. The 
choruses were correctly sung by the choir; the 
only fault to be found with them being a want of 
decision and firmness in their “attack.” The 
additional accompaniments necessitated in arrang- 
ing a work of Handel’s for modern performance 
were the work of the conductor, who may be con- 
gratulated on the thoroughly artistic manner in 
which he has performed his task, his additions 
being at once appropriate and unobtrusive. The 
concert concluded with a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s “‘ Choral Fantasia,” in which the piano- 
forte was exceedingly well played by Mr. 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland, a member of the society. 


M. MassEnet has been elected to the chair 
at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, rendered vacant 
by the death of M. Francois Bazin. 


Miss Heten Hopexrrk, a young lady of Edin- 
burgh, who has just finished a two-years’ course 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium of Music, has been 
very successful in one of the Gewandhaus Concerts, 
where she played Chopin’s concerto in F minor, 
and the Larghetto from Henselt’s concerto, She 
was well received, and recalled after each piece. 
She formerly studied under Mr. Liechtenstein, of 
Edinburgh. 
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